























The answer’s 
inside your 


EMB delivers posthaste! See Pages 3-5 in your 1956-57 EMB Guide about 
our ‘‘on approval'’ system which does all the spade-work for you, digging into 
the world’s most complete file of school music of all kinds. Anything you've 
ever heard, or heard about, is yours to see from EMB—‘'‘on approval’’. Ship- 
ment is RUSH; selection is generous. You do better with EMB ‘‘on approval’’ 
selections. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 
30 EAST ADAMS STREET + CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


c fe ruses, operettos and cantatas ® Text books ond literature @ Bond and orchestra music ® Instrumental solo and 
sic ® Instrumentol methods @ A stock of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 








PS: If your cohorts 
are hoarding their cop- 
ies of the all-new EMB 
Guide, don't despair. 
Write for your own copy 
—free to every music 
educator. 
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In honor of the 500th Anniversary of a 
ereat religious faith, the Moravian Church 
(1457-1957), we have issued a Series of 


Early American 
Moravian Church Music 


Edited and Arranged by 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 


The English texts by 
HELEN A. DICKINSON 


For Mixed Voices 


Sing, O Ye Heavens . 
It Is a Precious Thing 
The Golden Gates 
Blessed Are They 
The People That in Darkness 
Go, Congregation, Go! 
For Me, O Lord 
Lord Our God 
Behold a Sight 
All the World Shall Sing 
Glory Be to Him 
O the Blessedness Is Great J. C. Bechler 
Thy Guiding Hand K. C. ;Reissiger 
Thou, Lord, Art Our Shepherd CC. Gregor 
Six Responses Various 
Blessed Are All They J. Soerensen 
Praise, Thanksgiving, Glory J. Bechler 
Lord Jesus, Who Didst Redeem J. H. Rolle 
Hearke:! Stay Close to Jesus 

D. M. Michael 
Thou Hast Given Us Bread... J. C. Geisler 
Dear Lord Jesus J. G. Naumann 
I Will Sing to the Lord J. F. Peter 


Approval copies on request 


J. F. Peter 
J. F. Peter 
J. F. Peter 
J. F. Peter 
J. Herbst 
John Antes 
Peter Wolle 
Jeremiah Dencke 
Simon Peter 
F. F. Hagen 
Wolf 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, INC. 
Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., London 
Agents for S. Bornemann, Paris 
159 East 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Editorially Speaking jet 


HE Music Educators National Conference is 

continuing to celebrate its Golden Anniver- 
sary in the various regional conventions currently 
under way. Last April Music Journal dedicated 
an entire issue to the Biennial Convention of 
this great organization and it now adds con- 
gratulations and good wishes to all the sectional 
meetings, including those in charge of the pro- 
grams and those who attend. 


Our sentiments are best expressed by quoting 
from an open letter “tc all Music Educators’ 
from the Chairman of the MENC Golden An- 
niversary Commission, Past President Lilla Belle 
Pitts: 


“Fifty years ago, the Music Educators National 
Conference was born of faith, hope, and reso- 
lute devotion to the cause of music in education. 
These life-giving qualities have bound us to- 
gether in the pursuit of ideal values throughout 
our first half-century. A long road has been trav- 
eled since a handful of dedicated and hopeful 
men and women came together in the little 
church in Keokuk, Iowa, where what is now our 
MENC was founded. 


“In contrast to that first small group of music 
educators that convened at Keokuk, the MENC 
membership has multiplied into the thousands. 
Furthermore, music in education, instead of 
being a kind of adjunct called ‘public school 
music’ is now an accepted and respected part of 
education at all levels, and in every area of the 
varied curricula in the schools and colleges of 
America... . 


“It is a record well worth pondering. Suffice 
it to say that forward-looking vision and unity 
of direction and effort have characterized the 
progress of the MENC from the very beginning, 
have continued up to now, and will continue 
into the future.” 


HE Eastern Division of MENC meets in 

Atlantic City March 1-5, with Richard Berg 
presiding. Among the interesting features of the 
program are concerts by All-Conference and All- 
New Jersey bands, choruses and orchestras and 
musicians from West Chester, Pa., Teachers Col- 
lege, Port Washington High School, Lafayette 
College. the State University of New York, 
Keene, N. H.. High School, Boston University, 
Philadelphia’s Junior Band, the Southeast Yonk- 
ers Junior High School. the Great Neck Public 
Schools. Jefferson High School (Elizabeth, N. J.), 
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the Hartt College of Music, West High School 
(Rochester, N. Y.), New Rochelle High School, 
Morris Township Junior High School, Upper 
Darby (Pa.) High School and Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Michael Rabin, violinist, 
appears as soloist with the Springfield, Mass., 
Symphony Orchestra, and numerous disting- 
uished speakers are announced. 

From March 15 to 19 the North Central Divi- 
sion of MENC meets in Omaha, Nebraska, again 
with a full and stimulating program of music, 
speeches and discussions, W. H. Beckmeyer pre- 
siding. National President William B. McBride, 
Frank W. Hill, Hazel Morgan and Raymond 
Hatch are among the speakers, with groups repre- 
senting Purdue University, the University of 
Nebraska, Indiana University, Northwestern, 
Iowa, North Dakota and Hamline University, 
as well as various State Teachers Colleges and 
High Schools. 

March 23-27 are the dates for the South- 
western Division, meeting in Denver, Colorado 
and featuring the local symphony orchestra, con- 
ducted by Saul Caston, a City-wide Junior High 
School Orchestra and various other instrumental 
and vocal groups. Kenneth E. Oberholtzer is the 
banquet speaker, with Warner Imig, Maurice 
McAdow, Floyd Graham and Chester Travel- 
stead also on the convention program. 

Finally the Northwest Division of MENC will 
meet in Boise, Idaho, April 3-6, under the direc- 
tion of its President, O. M. Hartsell. This con- 
vention will hear from such celebrities as Robert 
E. Smylie, Governor of Idaho, Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Stanley Chapple, Justin Gray, Irwin Hoffman, 
Elwyn Schwartz and John W. Verrall, with music 
by many outstanding orchestras, bands and 
choral groups. In all of these conferences an im- 
portant feature will be the exhibits of educa- 
tional materials, organized by the Music Indus- 
try Council. 


N another page of this issue Music Journal 
announces the acquisition of Educational 
Music Magazine, beginning with the April num- 
ber. We feel that this is a most significant step 
forward in the history of both publications, and 
that their combined resources should produce 
an all-around journal of music of increasing ap- 
peal not only to teachers and students but to all 
actual and potential music-lovers. We promise 
our readers and advertisers every possible effort 
to make this ideal a reality. 






































BAND READER 


Elvin L. Freeman 
and Maurice C. Whitney 


BAND METHOD 


The Band Reader provides elementary material to augment the study of any 
elementary method. All exercises and melodies are original, designed to 
meet the immediate vocabulary of the student. (Twelve units emphasizing 
harmonized as well as unison exercises and many solos for all instruments 
with piano accompaniment.) Complete instrumentation. 


MARY MARTIN‘S 
eet Glew “PETER PAN OVERTURE” 

Arr. by Walter Beeler 
HOOPLA - John Morrissey. 


Solo for flute or piccolo with band accompaniment. 


SONG FOR TROMBONE »* John Morrissey. 


Solo for trombone or bass clef baritone with band accompaniment. 


SCARF DANCE * Chaminade—Lang. 
WE THE PEOPLE + Concert Grand March * Bradley —Lang. 


STRING ORCHESTRA 


MELODYTIME « Long, Long Ago, Sweet and Low, My Bonnie, In the 
Gloaming and others. 


MORE MELODYTIME - To a Wild Rose, Beautiful Dreamer, Oh, 
Susanna, The Lost Chord and others. 

Both publications compiled and arranged by Michael Edwards for violin choir (Ist 
position) and up to full string orchestra, Published for: Violin A, B, C, D, Viola, 
Celio, String Bass and Teacher's Score (piano conductor). 


POPULAR SONGS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA ° Tenderly, 
Carolina Moon, Garden in the Rain, Anniversary Waltz and others. 
Arranged by Norman Sabor. Published for Violin A, B, C, Viola, Cello, String Bass 
and Teacher’s Score (piano conductor). 


CHORAL 


NORMAN LUBOFF and his famous Columbia Recording Choir 
presents a new series of Choral Works: 

No. 5625 -TO AN ANCIENT PICTURE-SSATB No. 5627 EZEKIEL SAW DE WHEEL-SSATTBB 
No. 6615* —POOR LONESOME COWBOY-TTBB No. 6616* —DONEY GAL-TTBB (solo voice) 


No. 5628**-ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT—SATB No. 5629**-GO TO SLEEPY-SATTBB 
(Opt. harp and vin. [or flute) Acc.) (Opt. harp and vin. [or flute} Acc.) 


No. 5626 —CHRISTMAS EVE-SSATTBB No. 7703-OH MY LOVE-SSAA 


*As recorded in “SONGS OF THE WEST’ —Columbia CL657 
**As recorded in “SWEET DREAMS’’—Columbia CL6252 


PERCUSSION — Beginning Snare Drum Method by PAUL PRICE. 


TROMBONE or Bass Clef Baritone —The ERNEST S. WILLIAMS 
Method for Trombone or Bass Clef Baritone edited by Roger M. Smith. 


CORNET (Trumpet) or Treble Clef Baritone —The ERNEST S. 
WILLIAMS Method for Cornet (Trumpet) or Treble Clef Baritone. 


VIOLIN — Progressive Graded Technics for Violin by PAVEL L. 


,_ SEND FOR SAMPLE LITERATURE! | 


EDWIN H: MORRIS & COMPANY, INC 
35 WEST Slst STREET: NEW YORK 
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WE BELIEVE 


We believe that music has a 
special mission in a world torn 
with anxiety and doubt, dissen- 
sion and fear; in a world in 
danger of being dehumanized and 
disillusioned by materialism, me- 
chanization and skepticism. 


We believe that, by its inner- 
most nature, music is closely re- 
lated to ideal aspirations and pur- 
poses; and, being symbolic in its 
expressive language, has the 
power to lead the human spirit 
further than any other art. 


We believe that we can make 
Music in American Life a living 
reality of the great American 
dream—the inalienable right of 
every human being to the pursuit 
of happiness—realizing, of course, 
that happiness cannot be caught, 
nor taught nor bought at any 
price; nor can it be given, no mat- 
ter how much we may wish to be- 
stow it upon others. 


e believe that happiness is a 
Bh it of a way of living and 
learning that creates more life by 
adding to one’s store of inner re- 
sources of heart, mind, and spirit, 
on the one hand, and skill in their 
outward expression, on the other 
hand. 


We believe that all phases of 
our school music program can be 
planned, administered and taught 
in ways that will bring happiness 
into the lives of the many—not 
limiting the benefits of musical 
experience to the especially 
blessed few. 


We believe that those of great 
talent and those of small gifts 
have need of each other and that 
making music together is an ideal 
way of satisfying “deep hungers 
from which great dreams grow.” 

—Lilla Belle Pitts, 


Chairman, MENC Golden 
Anniversary Commission. 











This magnificent CREDO for music lovers 
is part of the author’s anniversary letter to 
MENC, appearing in its entirety in “Music 
Educators Journal.” 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


WIND Ensemble Workshop 

will be offered as a part of the 
summer session at the University of 
Rochester’s Eastman School of Music, 
July 7-12. This project will be di- 
rected by Frederick Fennell, the man 
responsible for the establishment and 
growth of the original Eastman Sym- 
phonic Wind Ensemble, now head 
of the Eastman School’s Instrumental 
Ensemble Department, a member of 
the conducting staff and president of 
the College Band Directors’ National 
Association. Mr. Fennell will be as- 
sisted by a distinguished faculty of 
composers, directors and artist- teach- 
ers. 

During five days of intensive re- 
hearsals, the faculty will serve as 
coaches and colleagues to workshop 
players while they study rehearsal 
techniques, edit scores and practice 
the playing of classical and contem- 
porary wind literature. Forums will 
be conducted in which the wind 
literature will be explored; tech- 
niques and contemporary uses of the 
various instruments will be exam- 
ined; and harmonic trends, recording 
techniques and current electronic re- 
search, as applied to the evaluation 
of tone production, will be discussed. 

A highlight of the Workshop will 
be a panel on the subject, The 
Composer and the Symphonic Wind 
Ensemble, under the leadership of 
Dr. Howard Hanson, the noted com- 
poser, conductor and head of the 
Eastman School. 


IVE scholarships in strings are 

being offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs: a three- 
year scholarship at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music ir. Baltimore, 
valued at $600 annually, and four 
scholarships at Centenary College, 
Shreveport, La., each valued at $850 
annually, Students of 16-25 years are 
eligible, with veterans up to 28 years 
permitted to compete for the Cen- 
tenary College scholarships. Audi- 
tions will be conducted in all states 
and the District of Columbia, March 
1-15, 1957, and national winners will 
be selected through tape recordings 
submitted by the state winners. 
Further information is obtainable 


(Continued on page 81) 
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Flute Cocktail 





BAND, AND CHORUS 


These brilliant arrangements may be performed as Concert Pieces 
by Band or Orchestra alone. They may also be performed as 
accompaniments to the published Fred Waring Choral Arrangements. 


Battle Hymn of the Republic Cana iad 
Steffe-Ringwald Orchestra 
Onward, Christian Soldiers a ee 
Sullivan-Simeone Orchestra 


Steele-Ades Orchestra $5.50 Extra Parts 


Dhawnee Fess inc. 


Delaware Water Gap, Penna. 





SHAWNEE PRESS INSTRUMENTAL SERIES 


Concert Band $5.50 Orchestra $7.00 
Simeone Conductor (Cond. Score) $1.50 Extra Parts 50 
Set of Extra String Parts (3,3,2,2,2) $1.00 Piano Accompaniment $1.00 
Beguiner’s Luck 
Full Band $5.50 Symphonic Band $7.00 
Wilder-Barrows Conductor (Cond. Score) $1.50 Extra Parts 50 
Hi-Falutin’ Hoedown 
Full Band $10.00 Symphonic Band $12.00 
Simeone Conductor (Cond. Score) $1.50 Extra Parts .60 
(based on ‘Arkansas Traveler’) 
Trumpet in the Night 
Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $6.50 
Simeone Conductor (Full Score) $1.50 Extra Parts 50 
Solo Trumpet with Paino Accompaniment $1.00 
Railroad Suite 
Full Band $12.00 Symphonic Band $15.00 
Mitchell Conductor (Cond. Score) $1.50 Extra Parts t 
Portraits from the Bible 
Work 
Moses Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $6.50 
Conductor (Full Score) $1.50 Extra Parts 50 
Ruth Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $6.50 
Conductor (Full Score) $1.50 Extra Parts .50 
Shadrack, Meshack and Abed Full Band $10.00 Symphonic Band — 
Conductor (Full Score) $1.50 Extra Parts 
Sunday Drivers 
Full Band $7.50 Symphonic Band 9.00 
Du Page Conductor (Full Score) $1.50 Parts for E-flat Horn $2.00 
All Other Extra Parts .50 
Surprise Samba 
Full Band $10.00 Symphonic Band $12.00 
Manno Conductor (Full Score) $1.50 Extra Parts d 
Three Themes for Band 
Full Band $5.50 Symphonic Band $7.00 
Dillon Conductor (Cond. Score) $1.00 Extra Paris .50 
Roll ‘n Rock 
Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $6.50 
Klein Conductor (Cond. Score) $1.50 Extra Parts .40 
Stepping Out (March) Marching Band $1.50 
Bellerjeav Conductor (Cond. Score 40 
This Is My Country Marching Band $2.00 
Jacobs-Ades Conductor (Cond. Score) 40 
Dogface Soldier Marching Band $2.00 Conductor (Con. Score) $.40 
Gold-Hart-Maxwell Extra Parts .25 Dance Band (arr. by Harry Simeone) $1.25 


FRED WARING ARRANGEMENTS FOR ORCHESTRA, 


America—Our Heritage Concert Band $5.50 Conductor (Cond. Score) $1.50 
-50 
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New Releases 
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Famous In udic Corporation 





Modern Symphonic 
Arrangements 
for Band 


MEYER KUPFERMAN 


HARRY JAMES 


SERIES 


Arrangements for Solo Trumpet 
with Band Accompaniment 


Arranged by 
A. L. PHILLIPS 


CIRIBIRIBIN 


ee 


CARNIVAL OF VENICE 
FLIGHT OF THE 
BUMBLE BEE 


ooo 


TRUMPET RHAPSODY 


mm 


TRUMPET BLUES AND 
CANTABILE 


BEYOND THE 
BLUE HORIZON 


By RICHARD A. WHITING 
and W. FRANKE HARLING 


THAT OLD 
BLACK MAGIC 


HAROLD ARLEN 


ee 


CONCERTO FOR TRUMPET 





* 
a 
Prices for each Composition 
FULL BAND ...-+.-+- « §400 STANDARD BAND... . . . $5.00 
CONDUCTOR’S SCORE. . . . . 1.00 Sumer BAND. ..... 50 
Tires BOTA, 2 8 tl .60 CONDUCTOR’S SCORE ... . 1.00 
EXTRA PARTS, EACH. ... . A0 a COE Netw eives 2 6 40 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y, 





Send For Free Reference Copies 
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"RCA SHOULD BE CONGRATULATED... 
FREQUENCY RESPONSE... 
SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION... 
RUGGED CONSTRUCTION... 
PARTICULARLY SUITABLE FOR 


USE IN SCHOOLS" 











Dr. Theodore Mueller 
Wayne University 
Detroit, Mich. 

































“RCA VICTOR 
TAPE RECORDERS 


The Judicial 


saaseenliclainins Because, as Dr. Mueller says, ““Trouble-free magic touch of high fidelity. Simplified push- 
operation is essential for the success of our button control keyboard helps your teachers 
program” . .. the language laboratory of get professional results after a minute’s in- 
Wayne University chooses RCA Victor New struction. Compact and easy to carry, with 
Orthophonic Tape Recorders for week-in, handsome and rugged case. Two-speed opera- 
week-out use by hundreds of students. tion gives great flexibility. Every important 


Just name your school recording need... feature of a fine recorder is here... your RCA 
here’s the perfect machine for it! RCA’s ex- Victor dealer can show you, or the coupon 
clusive Panoramic 3-Speaker System adds the brings you full details. 


And now... sound so real 


RCA VICTOR 
“VICTROLA” 
STEREOTAPE PLAYER 


New Orthophonic high fidelity sound plus the 
breathtaking realism of brilliant stereophonic 
sound! All this in a compact duet of cases so 
easy to carry. And the ‘‘Victrola’’ Stereotape 
Player is simplicity itself to operate. Amplifier 
and speaker systems are critically balanced at 
the factory by RCA engineers whose skill 
assures you recording and listening of a 
quality you never thought possible from an hae 
instrument so completely portable, so reason- Mail it today ! 
GIR pn. me gr ae Vr RU i a 
mail the coupon. EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 0-12 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 
Please send free {_| Full Tape Recorder information 
Booklet on use of Tape Recorders in education 
Catalog of RCA Victor Tape recordings 





a class can feel it! 





Model 8STP1 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 











RADIO CORPORATION Name Title “ 
of AMERICA School 
CAMDEN, N. J. Street 
Tmk(s) ® City State 
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The man with a Martin 

has this important advantage... 

His tone carries. 

It’s a full-bodied, third dimensional tone 

that cuts through, even with brasses wide open. 
A full, resonant tone 

when throttled down to a whisper, too. 


The secret of this 


is in the acoustical design 
of the instrument itself. An equally important 
factor is the Martin method of construction. 


The body is of uniform temper...with no hard or soft spots, 





no thick or thin sections to dull tone 

and make registers uneven. 

Play a Martin just a few days, 

and you'll know why so many lead saxophonists, 
in particular, 


have switched to Martin — 





»*ci 


the saxophone with the new sound! 











Tex Beneke, Andy Bogni, Les Robinson, Boomy Richmon, Freddy Martin, 
heading his own lead man with one of nation's Seatured star Samous leader 
famous band Vaughn Monroe top alto men with T. Dorsey of own band 


fagce MARTIN Zeday / 


ALTO TENOR AND A Ni # BARITONE 
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German Classicists 


In England and America 


RECENT statistical study in- 

forms us that, of late years, the 
works of Haydn, Mozart and Bee- 
thoven have had ten performances 
in America to one in any other 
country. The phrase Inter arma 
silent musae, then, held true only 
to a limited extent even during 
World War II, a notable advance 
over attitudes that obtained during 
the first World War. Not only have 
the German classicists reached the 
apex of their popularity in America, 
but performances of Shakespeare 
have been consistently well received 
in Germany. 

One reason for this phenomenon 
may be found in the general belief 
that the German classical music ex- 
pressed a philosophy which was com- 
pletely opposed to that of the “To- 
talitarians.” Every note written by 
Mozart and Beethoven breathes the 
spirit of humanity, the idea of free- 
dom of will, of liberalism and ideal- 
ism, The same spirit emanates from 
it that can be found in the writings 
of Lessing, Schiller and Goethe, and 
in the philosophy of Kant. 

Additionally, modern musicolo- 
gists have demonstrated that the 
rhythms and forms, the spirituality 
conveyed by the music of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven conform 
closely to the spiritual attitudes of 
the great German idealists. Thomas 
Mann designated Goethe as_ the 
poetical spokesman of the eigh- 
teenth-century man. 

The order and dignity of the in- 
dividual life, which were the ideal 
of the eighteenth-century bourgeoi- 
sie, can, by definition, be extended 
to describe the ideal of classicism in 
art. The congruency of form and 
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PAUL NETTL 


—Sketch by Richard Loederer 


content in a work of art symbolizes 
the resolute will of the eighteenth- 
century man to be master of his life 
at the same time that that life sub- 
scribes to the disciplines of an 
ordered society. 

In opposition to this ideal we see 
the type of romanticist whose tend- 
ency was not to master life but to 
be mastered by it. The biographies 
of Schubert, Schumann, Weber, 
Chopin and others are illustrations 
of this point: artistically, this con- 
cept was carried to its ultimate con- 
clusion in Richard Wogner’s Tristan 
and The Ring. 

Is not the strict ordering of the 
parts in the classic sonata the ap- 
propriate expression of the spirit of 
the bourgeois man? To use Beethov- 
en’s phrase, the struggle of the “two 
principles” in the sonata movement 
is indeed a depiction of the “play of 





free forces’’ within a democratic so- 
ciety. The four symphonic move- 
ments, so varied in character and 
tempo, yet so carefully ordered, ade- 
quately symbolize the life of the 
citizen in a democratic world. 
The German literary historian, 
Cysarz, called Schiller’s plays the 
expression of the bourgeois man, 
polished to the highest level of re- 
finement. The same definition may 
be applied to the music of the 


classic masters. The “bourgeois 
gentleman” sees himself incorpo- 
rated and idealized in this music; 


he finds there a mirror for his ideas 
and emotions. It was not mere acci- 
dent that led the Allies to choose 
the opening motif of Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony as their symbol of 
victory. 

* * * 

There are not only internal but 
external affinities relating the Ger- 
man classicists to the West. It is 
well known that Mozart and Haydn 
were deeply devoted to the English. 
Mozart, who as a boy visited Lon- 
don, had a deep affection for the 
British people and once designated 
himself as “Erzenglinder” (arch- 
Englishman), He hoped some day 
to settle in England and among his 
favorite pupils we find the Irish 
singer, Michael Kelly (the first Don 
Basilio in his Marriage of Figaro), 
Nancy Storace (the first Susanna) 
and her brother, Stephen Storace, 
who became a highly esteemed Eng- 
lish composer. The gifted English 
violinist, Thomas Linley, who died 
in early youth, was one of Mozart's 
childhood friends. 

An interesting and little known 
fact in Mozart’s life is that he wrote 
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an Ode on Gibraltar in which he 
celebrated the English victory over 
the Spaniards in 1782. Unfortunate- 
ly, only a sketch of that composition 
came down to us, 

Mozart’s swan song, The Magic 
Flute, is a glorification of the ideals 
ot eighteenth-century humanity as 
represented by freemasonry. Small 
wonder, then, that the Nazis were 
reluctant to permit the performance 
of that opera! “In these holy halls 
revenge is unknown,” sings Sarastro, 
a character modeled on the Master 
of the Masonic Lodge. And the 
trials which Tamino and Pamina 
undergo follow the ritual of the 
Lodge almost literally; the 
“Speaker” and the “Guardian,” off- 
cials of the Lodge, appear in the 


1 
aiso 


opera. 
Mozart himself was a zealous free- 
mason and so was his librettist, 


Schikaneder. The character of Sara- 
stro was modeled upon that of Ig- 
natz von Born, the renowned miner- 
ologist and one of the noblest per- 
sonalities of Austria at that time. 
When, in 1785, he developed the 
new method of amalgamation, he 
was honored by Emperor Joseph II. 
Mozart composed a masonic cantata 
on that occasion. Mozart and Born 
were close friends, and a _little- 
known incident shows that the latter 
had some prestige in America. Franz 
Graeffer, the Viennese writer, in his 
“Little Memoirs,” tells us of an 
audience granted to Born by Joseph 
il. The monarch thanked him for 
his achievements and commented, 
“Read, please! Even in Mexico your 
method is known.’ When Born read 
the letter that the monarch then 
handed him, he blushed in joyous 
surprise. It had been written by the 
great Benjamin Franklin and was 
addressed to Born personally. 

In this connection, we should not 
forget that Lorenzo da Ponte (who, 
Venetian 
was 


by the was born a 
Jew and real name 
Emanuele Conagliano, the son of 
Gaela Pincherle), the librettist of 
Don Giovanni, lived many vears in 
America. Da Ponte colorful 
personality, having resem- 
blances to Casanova, with whom he 
was on friendly terms, 


way, 
whose 


was a 


some 


After many adventures in Europe, 
he landed in America, where he 
lived for almost forty years in New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
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His varied occupations ranged from 
grocer and distiller to Italian lan- 
guage teacher, bookseller, author 
and instructor at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

In 1825 he persuaded the famous 
operatic manager, Garcia, to per- 


form Don Giovanni in the Park 
Theatre in New York. Mozart’s 


work was already well known in 
New York at this time, and we have 
it on the authority of the scientist 
Haeke (as related to Niemetschek, 
the first Mozart biographer) that 
Mozart's fame had reached the Phil- 
ippines before 1808. 


* * * 


What do we know about Haydn 
that will demonstrate his interest in 
and relationship to the West? We 
know that he visited England twice 
and we can well believe that his 
imagination soared on to the other 
side of the Atlantic. That Haydn 
was familiar with English and Amer- 
ican literature we know from the 
first (and authoritative) biography 
of the composer, written by Giu- 
seppe Carpani in 1812. Carpani tells 
of an American symphony projected 
by the master. The symphony is said 
to have been inspired by Haydn's 
imagining himself on a trip to 
America. Carpani gives a detailed 
outline of this symphony, in which 
Haydn represents 2 man, possibly 
himself, starting. out to America to 
get rich, It is possible that this sym- 
phony was actually composed, but 





that the “American program” later 
fell into oblivion. Haydn mentioned 
this “immigration symphony” sev- 
eral times to Carpani and to the 
Bohemian violinist, Pichl. 


* * * 


And Beethoven? We know that as 
long as this great composer lived he 
Icnged to travel to distant countries. 
But his illness and his growing deaf- 
ness constantly interposed obstacles 
between him and the fulfillment of 
his desires, Emil Ludwig depicted 
Beethoven as a conqueror and com- 
pared him to Napoleon, save that he 


fought his battles by marshalling 
sounds and rhythms instead ot 
armies. 

The great goal of Beethoven's 


longing was England, a_ country 
which seemed richer, better and 
more generous than the Continent. 
No doubt he also. dreamed of Amer- 
ica. The famous “Conversation 
Books,” which his increasing deaf- 
ness forced him to use in. talking 
with others, contain a phrase char- 
acteristic of the liberal, democratic 
philosophy of this great composer. 
This phrase, noted by Grillparzer, 
goes as follows: Man muss nach Nord- 
amerika reisen, um seinen Ideen 
freien Lauf zu lassen . . . (“One has 
to travel to North America in order 
to give one’s ideas free rein.”) We 
don’t have Beethoven’s answer, since 
it was spoken, but we can well 
imagine that it contained a eulogy 
of: American democracy. 


* * * 


America, you are more fortunate 
than our old continent! 

You have no crumbled ruins and no 
basalts. 

At the time when living force is 
needed 

You are not handicapped 

By useless meditations and vain, 
internal struggle. 

In these words (here freely trans- 
lated) Goethe welcomed the New 
World. The opinion of Goethe, the 
geologist, that America has no bas- 
alts is, of course, erroneous, It seems 
that here he speaks less as scientist 
than as philosopher. ‘““The crumbled 
ruins and _ basalts” here symbolize 
the decay of European culture. 

It would be fascinating to pursue 
the subject of Goethe’s interest in the 
United States. He not only foresaw 
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the necessity for the Panama Canal 
but also the great canals of the 
northern states long before these 
gigantic enterprises had been real- 
ized in fact. Faust’s words at the 
close of the second part of the great 
drama may well be an apotheosis of 
America: 

I should like to see such a busy 

throng— 

To stand on free ground with a 

free people .. . 
Since Beethoven admired Goethe so 
profoundly, he may well have been 
infected with the poet’s admiration 
for America. 

In 1821 we find the composer con- 
templating a project in collaboration 
with Johann Baptist Rupprecht—an 
opera to be entitled Die Begriindung 
von Pensilvany oder die Ankunft des 
Penn in Amerika (“The Founding 
of Pennsylvania or the Arrival of 
Penn in America’), Rupprecht, an 
erstwhile business man and manufac- 
turer, had, after the loss of his for- 
tune through inflation, abandoned 
business to devote himself to poetry 
and horticulture. He also became 
Imperial Book Censor, in which ca- 
pacity he was noted for his pedantry 
and narrowness, as a result of which 
he incurred the enmity of Grillpar- 
zer. Although we may gather that he 
was a rather weak poet, he was well 
acquainted with English literature, 
publishing British Poems in Metrical 
Translations in 1812. A five-volume 
edition of William Penn’s works had 
been published in 1782 and no doubt 
Rupprecht was inspired by that pub- 
lication to a study of the story of the 
Quaker State. Since we know that 
Rupprecht and Beethoven were 
friends for a time, even discussing a 
journey to Italy together, we may as- 
sume that Beethoven shared Rupp- 
recht’s interest in Pennsylvania’s 
founding. The friendship did not 
last long. It may have broken up as 
the result of Grillparzer’s resentment 
of Rupprecht. In any event, we 
know that Beethoven, in a letter to 
his friend Schindler, summed up his 
feeling about Rupprecht in the 
words, ‘Ask Bernard about this fool, 
Rupprecht. Tell him about the dirty 
trick and ask how we can get back 
at the scoundrel.” This very free 
translation of Beethoven’s words is 
still ample evidence that there was 
no room left for friendship! We need 
not look further to account for the 
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fact that the “Pennsylvania” libretto 
of that “Schandmensch” remained a 
libretto and was never set to music! 
According to a report by the Beeth- 
oven expert, Nohl, it was found in 
Schindler’s effects. 

The fame of the composer had, of 
early reached the United 
States, and particularly Boston, 
where in 1815 music-lovers founded 
the famous “Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety” for choral Choruses 
from Beethoven’s Mount of Olives 
had been performed there and the 
Bostonians had become Beethoven 
erthusiasts, An outcome of this en- 
thusiasm was the projected “Boston 
oratorio.” ‘That such an oratorio was 
contemplated is confirmed by several 
sources, 


course, 


music. 


Oratorio for Boston 


In 1823, a certain Biihler, an in- 
timate friend of the composer, asked 
him what progress he was making 
with the “oratorio for Boston.” On 
this occasion Beethoven answered 
that he was not in a position to com- 
pose according to his own will, but 
had to work for money. 

Another reference to the Boston 
oratorio occurs in the Vienna Mor- 
genblatt for November 5, 1823. Here 
it is reported that the world could 
expect from Beethoven in that year 
a symphony, a quartet and a Bibli- 
cal oratorio in the English language 
which had been sent to the composer 
by the American Consul. 


A final piece of evidence comes 
from J. S. Dwight, the editor of the 
Boston Journal of Music and co- 
founder of the Handel and Haydn 
Society. This report mentions an 
interesting communication from the 
Beethoven biographer, Alexander W. 
Thayer. Schindler had told Thayer 
that Beethoven received a letter from 
a Boston banker, asking for an 
oratorio for the Boston organization. 
(He may even have received an 
American check). Evidently Beetho- 
ven was proud of this American 
commission, for on December 20, 
1822 he wrote to his London friend 
Ries, “If God grant me health, which 
is already improving, I may be able 
to satisfy all my commissions in Eu- 
rope and from North 
America. 

In December of 1825, Beethoven 
had an interesting caller, Theodor 
Molt. The composer’s deafness, neces- 
sitated recourse to the Conversation 
Book and Molt wrote: “f am a mu- 
sic teacher in Quebec in North 
America. Your works have so often 
delighted me that I felt an obligation 
to pay my respects when passing 
through Vienna. .. .” Here the state- 
ment stops abruptly,—there are pre- 
sumed to be one or more pages miss- 
ing from the conversation book, 
according to Thayer. . . . Some time 
after his visit, Molt wrote Beethoven 
a letter asking for an inscription in 
his album. Evidently Beethoven was 
favorably impressed with the Cana- 
dian, for he wrote for Molt the merry 
canon, Frew’ dich des Lebens (“En- 


even those 


” 


joy Life”), 

From the very beginning, the work 
of Beethoven was known and loved 
in America. His carried so 
much prestige that many absurdly 
bad works were circulated by the sim- 
ple device of borrowing the master’s 
name. The Euterpiad, an American 
musical magazine, carries a review 
on September 9, 1820, of a “work by 
Beethoven” called The Bird Let 
Loose. Needless to say, Beethoven is 
not responsible for one note of this 
ridiculous composition. From 1830 
to 1870 numerous marches and 
waltzes were published under Bee- 
thoven’s name, often simultaneously 
by several publishers. After 1812, 
however, more and more authenti- 
cated Beethoven publications and 


name 


performances can be traced. 
(Continued on page 73) 
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™ John Kinyon Concert Band 


A collection of sixteen pieces for the 
very youngest of Bands. Music for every 
occasion of the school year. Grade “D” 

in difficulty. Composed and arranged by 


a master craftsman in his field. 


Paepa 2... sm 
Condensed Score . . 1.75 





Contents: FOUR MARCHES (Patrol Leader « Junior High Jamboree + Heads Up! « Military Salute 
‘Marines’ Hymn” and “The Caisson Song”) —SPORTS ROUND-UP (For He’s a Jolly, Good Fellow 
Our Boys Will Shine Tonight - Hail, Hail, The Gang’s All Here)—AMERICA AND THREE BOY 
SCOUT BUGLE CALLS—IRISH SERENADE (When Irish Eyes Are Smiling « That’s An Irish Lullaby 
My Wild Irish Rose)—SONGS OF THANKSGIVING (Come, Ye Thankful People, Come + We Gather 
Together + Praise God From Whom All Blessings Flow) —PROCESSIONAL—THREE CHRISTMAS 
HYMNS (Silent Night « Hark, The Herald Angels Sing « Adeste Fideles) -CHRISTMAS MEDLEY (We 
Wish You A Merry Christmas « Jingle Bells + Jolly Old St. Nicholas)—TWO OVERTURES—GAY NINE- 
TIES WALTZ (Memories + Sidewalks of New York « In My Merry Oldsmobile) —NOVELETTE (Ain’t 
We Got Fun)—TANGO TROPICAL 


Write for sample of complete reduced score. 


Dept. I 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
619 West 54th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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Keeping Your Band In Tune 


COULDN’T believe my eyes. I 

stood there staring at the bulle- 
tin board. My lips twisted. Deflation 
enshrouded me as a cloak, I had put 
much effort and many hours into pre- 
paring our band for this contest. I 
slowly read the concert band ratings 
again. Yes, there it was, 

My band had rated “Five.” 

Later, I numbly read the judge's 
comments. “This is an outstanding 
example of a band ruined by terrible 
intonation,” this able judge had 
written. 

Fifteen years later at the Joplin, 
Mo. festival I picked up another 
judge’s sheet. This judge, Dr. N. 
deRubertis, composer of several band 
numbers on the national list, had 
written: “Again I must compliment 
the director for the intonation of his 
band.” 

What had happened? Mainly that 
during the last fifteen years I had 
learned one or two things about 
band intonation. And had learned 
them the hard way. 

Intonation important? “Good in- 
tonation,” says a member of the 
A.B.A., “should be sought constantly. 
It gives your band the power to 
please the listener, You, as director, 
will also get much more pleasure out 
of your band when you hear chords 
and unisons that sound ‘good.’ ” 

Let’s consider how we may im- 
prove the intonation of our school 
bands. But first let’s remember that 
when our bands do play well in tune 
there is one person that deserves 
some of the credit: ourselves. 

Almost any director can improve 
his sense of hearing. A real danger 
is that if we become “rushed” by the 
pressure of numerous band appear- 
ances we often let our ears become 
dull or calloused. And poor intona- 
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tion gradually spreads, 

“T learned a lot about intonation,” 
one veteran director told me, “when 
I took up piano tuning. I began to 
listen for ‘beats’ and how to tune 
them out.” 

Almost any type of careful listen- 
ing will increase your ability to im- 
prove band intonation. (Many blind 
people, since they are forced to listen 
to orient themselves in society, have 
an excellent sense of hearing.) So, 
the first requirement for good band 
intonation is that we, as directors, 
should steadily try to improve our 
sense of hearing. And we should 


make a hobby of intonation. This 
helps our pupils to become more 
aware of it. 

“One successful director,” a clini- 
cian told us one summer, “made a 
chart for each band member in his 
band. He had a private audition with 
each player and checked the notes on 
the player’s instrument that were 
sharp or flat.” 

“What instrument did he 
them with?” somebody asked. 

“The stroboconn,” the clinician 


check 


said, ‘“‘“However,” he added, “if an 
electronic: device wasn’t available he 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Big Business 


For the Song Shark 


MAN in Texas shelled out $125 

to a firm in Hollywood for 
publishing his song. ‘The publishers 
promised him fame and fortune but 
all they did was send him some sheet 
music of his tune and just pocket 
his money. The budding Berlin 
never made a cent. 

A housewife out in the middle 
west paid a publisher $116 to pub- 
lish and plug her tune, All she got 
for her money was 54¢ in “royal- 
ties;’’ the publisher got the rest. 

Each year the public is mulcted 
out of millions by the phony song 
publishers, more commonly known 
as “song sharks.” Everyone thinks 
he or she can write a hit song and 
it’s very possible that some can, but 
the sharks won’t help them; they 
only help themselves to your dollars. 
They have expensive legal counsel, 
they operate comfortably within the 
letter of the law, and they prey on 
vain and gullible would-be song- 


writers with a diabolical array of 
rackets. 
Lately “song sharks” have been 


greasing some palms and in this way 
getting hold of the names and ad- 
dresses of the people who copyright 
their new songs. To each name they 
dispatch a little “sucker” letter, like 
this: “We understand that you share 
our interest in popular music. Won't 
you submit some melodies or lyrics 
expert collaborator? If we 
work together, we can both make 
plenty of money.” The « “sucker” 
mails them a melody or lyric and the 
“expert collaborator” goes to work. 
Then the “sucker” is sent a second 
leter, requesting a “modest” fee, 
usually from $50 to $100, to “defray 
some of the costs of printing the 
song, exploiting it and getting a 


to our 
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record made.” You’d be surprised 
at how many people fall for the line 
and hurriedly surrender their money 
to the “shark.” 

The song is published, usually by 
some hole-in-the-wall outfit who split 
the “sucker’s” fee with the “shark.” 
Some of these racketeers put out over 
2.000 songs a year and take in more 
than $100,000 per annum. The gim- 
mick is that the “expert collabora- 
tor” isn’t expert at all and so of 
course the completed song is worth- 
less. Only the “shark” makes the 
money, from the fees he draws out of 
the “suckers.” 

Other phonies advertise in maga- 
zines and newspapers, with blazing, 
bold-type inducements like this: “We 
Want New Songs! If accepted, we 
will publish your song. Our clients 
earn fame and fortune!” 


Better Business Test 


A short while ago, Better Business 
Bureau agents set to work concoct- 
ing the worst possible lyrics imagin- 
able. They came up with lines like, 
“When we said goodbye by the silo, 
Sadly did you cry and patted poor 
Fido,” and other lines of similar 
cleverness and originality. The BBB 
agents mailed out their lyrics to some 
twelve well-advertised “publishers” 
scattered around the country, pre- 
tending that they were amateur 
songwriters, All of the “publishers”’ 
wrote back gushing letters of praise: 
“Your song lyrics are wonderful. It’s 
something people will hum, sing and 
never forget!”” Then came the gim- 
mick, “Please remit $30 for music 
and professional copies.” 

The Better Business Bureau 
warns, “If the publisher asks the 


author to pay anything or to buy 
anything—the author should realize 
that he, either alone or with others, 
is bearing the costs and assuming the 
risks of publication and that the 
publisher will make his profit from 
the authors, rather than from the 
public sales of the song.” 

The Bureau adds knowingly, “It 
has been our experience that when 
the author pays, the merit of his 
work is not very important!” 

Here are the facts: Legitimate 
publishers never advertise for songs 
and they never ask for money from 
a writer to polish and publish his 
song. They make their profits from 
the sales of the song and they pay a 
regular royalty to the author, If the 
publisher asks for money, it’s a sure 
sign that he’s a “shark”, and up to 
no good, 

There’s the “testing bureau” 
racket. The “shark” tells you that for 
fifty dollars or so he'll wax a test 
record of your tune and then get 
it played on a radio station in your 
city. This is pure bunk! Your local 
disc jockey will be glad to play your 
record, if he feels that it has any 
merit, and he won’t charge you a 
cent. No song has ever been placed 
with a legitimate publisher as a re- 
sult of this “testing bureau” method. 

Vhen there are the “folio phon- 
ies.” These sharks say they'll print 
your tune in a song-folio (for a 
hefty fee of course) and they'll send 
the folio around to radio stations, 
recording artists and the like. Well, 
they do send the folio around, as 
promised, but it makes no difference 
for you. None of the radio stations 
or artists ever use songs received in 
this way. The neatly printed folios 
are just filed in the waste basket, 
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and the shark keeps your fee. 

Sometimes the sharks run a con- 
test, to cover up their racket. ‘For 
the best lyric submitted, we will set 
it to music, publish it and pay the 
writer $1,000,” the gyps advertise 
widely. “Submit as many lyrics as 
you wish—enclose $3 entry fee with 
each lyric.” The suckers swamp the 
sharks with their lyrics, at three dol- 
lars per. The sharks publish one, 
pay the thousand and still make a 
handsome profit from the hundreds 
of entry fees they've garnered from 
the other contestants. 

How can you avoid the sharks? In 
1931 a number of leading composers. 
including Sigmund Romberg and 
Irving Berlin, banded together to 
form the Songwriters’ Protective As- 
sociation, “to promote, foster and 
benefit the songwriters of the coun- 
try.” Today this highly respected or- 
ganization has 2700 members. It has 
done and continues to do outstand- 
ing work to improve the lot of the 
working songwriter, While the as- 
sociation doesn’t place music with 
publishers, nor criticize or comment 
in any way on any member’s work, a 
beginner or amateur writer can 
profit from membership, for the or- 





ganization provides valuable counsel 
to members, aimed at steering them 
away from the sharks and to the 
legitimate publishers. A beginner 
can, for $10 a year, become an as- 
sociate member with everything but 
voting privileges in the group. The 
association, located at 158 W. 55th 
St., New York City, now has 891 as- 
sociate members. 

Selling a song to a legitimate pub- 
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Creating Music with Children, 
Alice M. Snyder. The purpose of 
this textbook is two-fold: to aid 
teachers and parents in their under- 
standing of the role music cari play 
in the development of children and 
to provide comprehensive methods 
of classroom teaching, as applied to 
the basic rudiments of music as well 
as vocal and instrumental instruc- 
tion. Comprehensive lists of suit- 
able compositions and_ recordings 
are incorporated in this useful book. 
(Mills Music, Inc., New York, $2.50.) 


> 


Anyone Can Yodel, Magnus E. 
Bucher. Designed for the novice, 
this booklet combines instruction in 
the basic steps of yodeling with spe- 
cific illustrative exercises and six fa- 
miliar Alpine songs. (Big Mountain 
Press, Denver, Colo. $1.) 
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The Viking Book of Folk Bal- 
lads of the English-Speaking 
World, Edited by Albert B. Fried- 
man. The most important collection 
of ballad materials since the monu- 
mental work of F. J. Child, The se- 
lection of ballads is made with taste 
and authority and many American 
songs are included. Occasionally a 
melody line is added to the words, 
and the comments are both scholarly 
and entertaining. There is an attrac- 
tive jacket design by H. Lawrence 
Hoffman. (The Viking Press, New 
York, $4.95.) 


<= 


My Lord, What a Morning, Ma- 
rian Anderson. The frank and 
highly personal autobiography of a 


> 


great singer and a still greater per- - 


sonality. The book not only reveals 
the private life of an artist but con- 
tains also some valuable advice on 
vocal study and musical techniques. 
Interesting photographs enhance its 
appeal to the general reader. (Viking 
Press, New York, $5.) 


lishing firm is a matter of great 
persistence and infinite patience, If 
your song is really worth while, you 
may get it’ published by an honest 
company, but it won't be easy, al- 
though the song sharks try to make 
it seem so. 

The Better Business Bureau ad- 
vises, “If you believe your verse has 
merit, seek che critical opinion and 
advice of some competent judges lo- 
cally—your public librarian, teachers 
of English, the editor of your local 
newspaper, your pastor, or any edu- 
cated person in whose judgment you 
have confidence. If they agree with 
you, submit your manuscript to a 
publisher who pays authors for their 
material, (These honest concerns are 
usually listed in telephone director- 
ies.) There may or may not be a 
market for your material among such 
publishers, but if there is, it will 
not be influenced by your willing- 
ness to buy any books or to pay 
servicing fees.” 

A final warning from the Bureau, 
“Don’t let your vanity get the better 
of your judgment. Let the bitter ex- 
periences of many others help you 
to avoid the song publishing 


racket.” DDD 


George C. Wilson, Vice-President 
of the National Music Camp, has re- 
signed his position as Professor of 
Music and Director of Bands and 
Orchestra at the University of Mis- 
souri in order to give his full atten- 
tion to the plan to develop the Na- 
tional Arts Academy of Interlochen, 
a winter school for gifted children 
who will receive specialized training 
in music, art, drama and dance, as 
well as in academic subjects. 


<= 
—_ 


A special section devoted to the 
finest imported musical instruments 
will be a highlight of the United 
States World Trade Fair, to be held 
in New York’s Coliseum, April 14- 
27. Nations particinating in this in- 
ternational exposition will be Brazil, 
Canada, Ceylon, Denmark, Finland, 
France, West Germany, Great Bri- 
tain, Greece, India, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Korea, Lebanon, Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, 
Turkey, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 
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“That New Black Magic” — 
Multiple Recording 


gg rents it was curiosity that 
discovered multiple recording; 
perhaps it was the result of searching 
for something new and fresh in the 
recording; but 
multiple record- 
certainly a most promising 
Already it has opened 
up to now were 


realm of modern 
whatever the cause, 
ing is 
discovery. 
doors in walls that 
thought impregnable. It is nothing 
extraordinary today to walk into a 
record shop and hear a currently 
popular singer do a rendition of a 
currently popular song in three or 
four part harmony. One can even 
purchase records of “one-man bands,” 
featuring one artist on nine or ten 
instruments. — Impossible, you say? 
No, not any more, Multiple record- 
ing has made all this a reality. 

What is multiple recording? Well, 
instead of trying to define it “Web- 
ster” fashion, let’s take a look at it 
“at work” and thereby gain a cleare1 
picture of just what it is and how it 
can be used. Since Les Paul, the 
“ouitar magnate,” and his charming 
wife, Mary Ford, have been largely 
responsible for its popularization in 
this country, we’ll look in on one of 
their recording sessions and see how 
it’s done. 

For the number they’re about to 
record, they'll want four Hawaian, 
Spanish and steel guitars, plus three 
voices.—Incidentally, at this point we 
might notice that two tape recorders 
are needed for multiple recording, 
although more may be used, depend- 
ing upon what effects are desired. 
Les recorder and 
records the melody of the number. 
Then he readies the other recorder 
and, playing the first tape back 
through a speaker, he plays a second 
instrument with it, taping the results 
on the second recorder. Now he has 
tape, both to- 


switches on one 


two instruments on 
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Les Paul and Mary Ford 


gether, and played by himself! With 
two instruments taped, Mary goes 
over to the microphone and sings 
along with this tape, this being taped 
on the first recorder used, since its 
tape needn't be saved. On the result- 
ing tape, they have two instruments 
and one voice; two more of each to 
go. Playing this tape recording back 
through a speaker, Mary and Les 
add another instrument and voice to 
it, in the same manner that the pre- 
vious ones were done, Finally, they 


play this tape back and record the 
remaining instrument and voice with 
it,—and there you have it! The re- 
sulting tape is used to cut records of 
the number, the records are sent all 
over the United States, and another 
Les Paul and Mary Ford “multiple 
recording” number is on the Hit 
Parade! 

Les and Mary have been quite 
active in multiple recording and 
have been very successful, but other 

(Continued on page 76) 
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1957 SUMMER SESSION 
June 24 to August 2 


Special Seinen SSiushine Oportunities 


ONE WEEK ONLY 


Six Week je 


Gradudate and Undergraduate Courses. Unusual Opportunities for those 
Majoring in Public School Music. The Accelerated Bachelor of Music 
Program for Exceptional Students (High School Juniors May Apply) 


For Informati 1 Write: 
EDWARD H. EASLEY, Director of Admissions 
Eastman School of Music 


Rochester 4, New York 


The Symphonic Wind Ensemble Workshop July 7-12 
Frederick Fennell and Artist Faculty 
The Church Organist Institute July 8-12 
The Piano Teacher Institute July 15-19 
The Music Library Workshop July 22-26 
THREE WEEKS ONLY 

For The Conductors 

$191 Band Institute Two Hours Credit June 24—July 12 
$195 String Institute Two Hours Credit June 24—July 12 
$197 Orchestra Institute ......... ..Two Hours Credit July 15—August 2 
$193 Choral Institute Two Hours Credit July 15—August 2 
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The Violin 
Helps the Voice 


ROSALIE MILLER 


co DE RESZKE once said to 
me, “There are no great teachers; 
there are only great pupils.” Had I 
not had the inestimable privilege of 
having studied with the great violin 
master, Ottokar Sevcik, I would have 
agreed with him wholeheartedly. 

Professor Sevcik, with whom I 
studied the violin in Vienna and in 
Pisek (that little village known to 
violin students all over the world), 
opened completely new vistas for me. 
He not only taught me how to play 
the violin; he taught me how to 
teach. 

There is something to be said for 
Tean de Reszke’s statement, because 
no matter what you may impart of 
your knowledge to a student, unless 
the student applies that knowledge 
and studies carefully and diligently, 
he will not achieve his goal. 

I remember when Regina Resnik 
came to me as a girl of fifteen years, 
with a mind as keen as a steel blade. 
She would appear at her lesson with 
all the words and notes learned. 
Then she would say, “What is my 
new assignment, Miss Miller?” I 
would reply that we had not even 
scratched the surface of the piece of 
music. Now that words and music 
were out of the way, we could com- 
mence to study. Of course, she was 





Rosalie Miller is well known as a singer, 
violinist and teacher, numbering among her 
pupils Regina Resnik, Virginia MacWatters, 
Thomas Hayward, Arthur Budney and other 

Three of her students 
have won Metropolitan Opera Auditions of 
the Air, roles with the 
company. Her own teachers included Mari- 
anne Brandt, Marcella and the 
De Re sthe Ss 


outstanding artists. 
} 
later 


singing major 


Sembrich 


unusual. One has to teach words and 
music to the average student before 
teaching that student how to sing 
them. 

I remember that Ceiius Dougherty, 
that fine composer, said that he 
would like to show some of his songs 
to my young artists. Regina Resnik, 
Anne Bollinger, Eunice Alberts and 
Robert Goss were here and astounded 
Mr. Dougherty because they all read 
his music as easily as one reads a 
newspaper. That is not the case as a 
rule, and one must learn to teach 
those who are not so musically ad- 
vanced, That is where Sevcik came 
to my aid, 


Students Differ 


As Sevcik so often said, “There 
are those students so talented, with 
an instinct for playing, that no mat- 
ter with whom they studied they 
would attain success.” These are the 
born students and born performers. 
On the other hand there are those 
patient, conscientious souls, the in- 
spired and dedicated teachers who 
manage to lead the young aspirant 
along the path he should follow, and 
by patience on both sides, success is 
attained. 

Whatever success I have had in 
training young voices, correcting bad 
habits of production as well as devel- 
oping musicianship, I attribute to 
my years of study with Sevcik. That 
great master of pedagogy made it a 
point to teach every student how to 
teach and how to practice. 

Each student, after having been 
with Sevcik long enough to assimi- 
late the principles of his technic, was 


assigned as an assistant to prepare 
the new students for their lessons 
with the master, Then Sevcik would 
criticize what had been taught and 
how one had instructed the new- 
comers. 

I found that ! could compare 
breathing in singing with the bowing 
on,the violin and could show my 
students step by step what to do with 
breath as Sevcik showed how to con- 
serve the length of the bow in a 
phrase. 

I learned that how one practiced 
was more important than how many 
hours one spent playing. As the aver- 
age student takes his assignment 
home, he pulls out the music and 
sings the notes of his exercises so 
many times and plays his pieces and 
arias through from beginning to end 
over and over. At the end of practice 
time he has consolidated his mis- 
takes, perhaps learned his notes, but 
not his technic. Sevcik worked an- 
other way. Even though he had 
written innumerable books of techni- 
cal exercises, he often wrote out a 
special one to fit the particular need 
of a pupil. His famous “hin und 
zuriick” was a byword with his stu- 
dents. If a passage proved baffling, 
it was taken apart, divided and stud- 
ied. I use the same method in teach- 
ing a phrase which may not sound 
well. I do not go backwards and for- 
ward, but I write the passage in dif- 
ferent keys, make the student sing 
the notes on different until 
the correct tone is achieved. 


vowels 


When I first commenced to sing, 
Sevcik wrote a letter telling me how 
to practice and learn repertoire with- 

(Continued on page 75) 
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EVERETT 


School Piano 


A CREDIT TO THE 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


an inspiration to 
the student 


GET THE FACTS! 


Use the coupon to receive your free 
copy of “Report 10,” a factual rundown 
on school piano specifications. 
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There are several reasons why the 
Everett Style 10 is considered the stan- 
dard of comparison among school pianos. 
First of all, the Style 10 is sturdily built. 
From its “full cast’ plate and hard 
maple pin plank to its double veneered 
case, every detail is engineered for long, 
hard service. Too, the Everett is a style 
leader with its graceful lines which en- 
hance any setting. More important, the 








beautiful tone of an Everett is praised 
by music educators everywhere. Extra 
string length needed for full, resonant 
tone is provided by the 44-inch height. 
Full-size action permits unexcelled play- 
ing ease. Before you choose any school 
piano, investigate the Everett Style 10, 
America’s most popular school piano. 


AND=:<: 


one of the lowest-priced. 
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Let Us Have Good Amateurs! 


T a conservative estimate, prob- 

ably not more than one out of 
a thousand students of music ever 
becomes a famous concert artist, or 
even a professional musician. Then 
why do teachers persist in misleading 
parents—and the pupils themselves— 
into believing that sorne day these 
children may bask in the limelight? 

It seems to me that the more hon- 
est way is to promise nothing except 
the gratification the individual feels 
when he plays for his own satisfac- 
tion or for the enjoyment of others. 
Many a dull social evening would be 
enlivened if just one musician were 
among the group. I never used to 
play cards but I have given pleasure 
occasionally at parties by playing the 
piano. One good singer and an ac- 
companist can bring delight to any 
gathering. 

When one reads of the heartaches 
and disappointments, yes, and the 
intense jealousies some of the great 
artists undergo, one can be thankful 
to be an average performer, or even 
a happy teacher of children, Please 
do not misunderstand me. In rare 
instances I have said to a _ pupil: 
“You have real talent. Why don’t 
you work hard and aim to be a pro- 
fessional musician?” 

Expressing ourselves in music 
makes us “feel good.”” Many an ama- 
teur has spent a quiet evening alone 
with his piano. He may come home 
from an arduous routine of business 
or social problems, but let him sit 
down and play even a simple num- 
ber and he feels better. 


Robert E. Wickersham writes: 


Julia Broughton is an outstanding teacher 


of piano and organ, with faculty experience 


at New York University, Cornell University, 
West Chester State Normal School and the 
St. Louis Institute of Music. She was for 


three years president of the Piano Teachers 
Congress of New York. This brief statement 
of her interesting views is quoted by per- 
mission book, “Success In Piano 
Teaching,” published by Vantage Press, N.Y. 


from her 
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“Music ought to stay home more. 
There is far too much of the critic’s 
pose, far too little of the joy of mak- 
ing rausic, of getting immersed in it.” 
So let us get together with our 
friends and make Some of 
them play various instruments; oth- 
ers sing. Never mind how the music 
sounds, at first! These disharmonies 
can be resolved somewhat by regular 
meetings. Never excuse the person 
who says, “Yes, I used to play but I 
can’t any more.” If you ever could 
play, you can recapture that ability. 
Sometimes all one needs is a little 
encouragement. I have a friend who 
said he used to sing. One evening, 
two of us finally urged him to sing 
for us. He played his own accom- 
paniment and his voice did not break 
as he feared; it was a fine number, 
without a mistake. We enjoyed it 
and he had a wonderful time. 
Which gives you more. satisfac- 


music! 





tion—canned music (so-called) or 
that of your own making? I doubt if 
radio, the movies, the phonograph 
or television will ever be able to blot 
out the joy the amateur feels in per- 
forming music himself. I wonder if 
all the young people who formerly 
played in high school orchestras and 
bands have let the dust settle on 
their violins, clarinets, and other 
instruments, Let those of us who 
really want music at home search out 
these folks and invite them to play 
with us. A good rule for all of us 
would be: Let us make just as much 
music as we hear in concerts, for in 
this way our musical lives will be 
property balanced. 

I came across this startling news 
from the Hammond Times: “Of the 
4,787 prisoners in the State Peniten- 
tiary at Joliet, Illinois, not one had 
a musical ‘education.’ ”’ Moral: Be a 
good amateur and stay out of jail. DP» 


—Photo by Courtesy of Conn Organ Corporation 
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an ordinary boy... 


an extraordinary horn 


You were always careful to address him as Charles, even though his 
crew cut and big ears reminded you of a convertible with its top down— 
and both doors open! You were glad to have him and his sax in your 
band. Like most other youngsters of his age, he had average enthusiasm 
for a good many things—but, how he loved to play in the band! 


It was really too soon to tell whether he’d ever be lead sax—but you 
could tell he liked being a part of the team, of feeling that he was 

an important member of the group, and that he helped make the band 
click. And how good it made you feel to know that you were helping 
him develop a trait of character that would reward him many 

times in the years to come. 


Remember too, that day after practice, when you told him he ought to 
own a Selmer! To him it must have seemed as if Gallodoro and Mule 
and Hawkins and Getz, and all the others, were sort of moving over 

to make room! 


But the important thing is what’s happening to him now. He’s playing as 
if he thought the greats were listening—playing with new assurance, 

new poise, and a feeling of greater competence. Yet, you weren’t 
surprised—for you knew that the Selmer MARK VI has the ability to 
spark a talent and sustain it--even for an ordinary boy! 


More bandmasters recommend Selmer (Paris) saxo- 
phones and clarinets to their advanced students than 
any other brand in the world. The reasons: Faster 
student progress, improved group performance, fewer 
regulation problems, less maintenance cost. Prove 
these advantages to yourself—your nearby Selmer 
dealer will gladly arrange a free trial. For fully illus- 
trated catalog describing all Selmer and Bundy instru- 
ments, write Selmer, Dept. 24, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 








































Music Educators’ Round Table 


Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 





THE HISTORIAN 
LOOKS AT MUSIC 


Arthur R. Hogue 


LAYMAN addressing remarks 
to musicians takes a perilous 
for music resembles Christ- 
ian theology in that “a lamb can 
wade in it or an elephant can drown 
in it.” Briefly I 
wish to deal with 
the transfer of mu- 
sical taste from the 
professional musi- 
cian to the student 
or the learner at 
any age. Whatever 
I say here you can 
regard as a sample 
ot the layman’s concern about the 
task of teaching music to fantastical- 
ly increasing numbers in the public 
schools and colleges of America, Ard 
a layman is entitled to some concern 
about the transit taste 
from instructor to student in a coun- 
try where many forces drive every 
form of expression toward the level 
accepted by the so-called Common 
Man. The Common Man should, 
and will, have his music and art and 


course, 





of musical 
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for its development. But the obvious question is “How: 
teaching and in our contacts with students to help them learn to discriminate 





poetry, but must his widely-accepted 
level of taste be allowed to tyran- 
nize? Must all grammar, to say noth- 
ing of music, conform to that of the 
Common Man? 

Every day we are told that ‘“Win- 
ston tastes good like a cigarette 
should!” Advertising agencies know 
better, of course; they know that 
Winston tastes good as a cigarette 
should, but they are afraid to use 
the correct form lest the public con- 
sider them highbrow. 

The Common Man has acquired 
his power over language, art and 
music without effort. It has been 
handed to him. Inventions supple- 
menting the work of Edison and 
Marconi have created the phono- 
graph, the radio, sound movies and 
television. These have become so 
popular that businessmen now use 
them extensively for advertising. Per- 
haps all consumers in the United 
States are also listeners. We have 
radios in the kitchen, “hi-fi” equip- 
ment in the living-room, TV in the 
recreation room, “juke boxes” in 
taverns, and Muzak gently piped into 
tea-rooms. There is no escape, The 
public is bombarded night and day 
by music which the greatest number 





- our observations at professional meetings and our discussions with teachers 
in the field represent anything like a fair sample, then there is a growing 
concern about the musical taste of young people and a feeling of responsibility 


?”’ What can we do in our 


For clues on this important matter we have gone outside the field of pro- 
fessional music,—to three teachers who are interested in music and who know 
a great deal about it, but who are in related disciplines. We have gone to an 
historian who specializes in cultural history, Dr. Arthur R. Hogue; to a psychol- 
ogist who specializes in guidance but who at the same time has done the classic 
studies in music appreciation, Dr. Kate Hevner Mueller; and to a sociologist who 
specializes in cultural aesthetics, Dr. John H. Mueller. Dr. John Mueller’s article 
will appear in next month’s Round Table. 


—J].M.W. 


of consumers enjoy. Advertising 
agencies follow the whims of public 
taste with feverish alertness, tabulat- 
ing sheet music sold, recordings sold, 
and recordings played on “juke 
boxes” across the nation. What the 
public wants advertisers supply on 
hit parades. 

Please understand my position on 
musical taste. I am not belittling the 
taste of the Common Man; I am re- 
gretting, rather, the tyranny of it, for 
in spite of all that can be said about 
the improving musical taste in Amer- 
ica—and much can be said on that 
point—the fact remains that de- 
partures from the popular level are 
made in the face of frightful odds. 
As a result the delights of a vast 
literature of music are threatened. 
I have no quarrel with comic strips, 
either, but I shall also view them 
with alarm when they threaten to 
put Huckleberry Finn and Treasure 
Island beyond the reach of young 
people. The world of literature is 
wider than comic strips; the world 
of music wider than “hit parades.” 
The task, then, is to transmit the 
range of the instructor’s musical 
taste in spite of popular trends and 
to bring people to an enjoyment of 
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something beyond the “juke box” 
recordings. 

“A pious, wholesome and laudable 
aim”-—-I can almost hear you saying 
this—‘“‘but did you ever face a 
class of teen-age young people on a 
Friday afternoon one hour before 
the pep session and send-off for the 
team?” I know, I know; teaching at 
times is like shooting at a mud-bank 
with an air rifle; there is a little 
plop, then all is as before! Not every 
class, however, falls on the eve of the 
critical game of the season. Some- 
times a teacher has a good chance. 
What does he need then in prep- 
aration for the good days and what 
can he do to reach his students? 

First of all, remember the stu- 
dents’ limitations. As’ a layman— 
often in the company of musicians, 
but still a layman—I know something 
about the students’ limitations; they 
are my own, I do not possess perfect 
pitch; subtle changes in time and 
rhythm elude me; variations on a 
theme may be so far from the origi- 
nal statement that I cannot recog- 
nize the tune. Furthermore, I do 
not bring to a performance the rich 
personal experiences of a trained 
musician who may have acquired 
many associations with a particular 
song or symphony. Differences in 
ability and training, then, are tre- 
mendous and must be recognized. It 
always amazes me to hear of mu- 
sicians who derive pleasure from 
reading a printed score. Most stu- 
dents are not capable of such ab- 
stract delights. Most of us need help 
in putting flesh on the bare bones 
of a subject. Precisely at this point 
the teacher has a function; otherwise 
all teachers would be fired and re- 
placed by textbooks and recordings! 

I want to make three suggestions, 
which have no direct bearing on the 
vocabulary of music or any technical 
problem, but do touch on the way 
an instructor can help his students. 
First, the instructor should not 
hestitate to insert into the discussion 
of music any personal experience he 
has had with music, because nothing 
is more convincing than the eye-wit- 
ness (or ear-witness?) account, the 
firsthand experience. Second, the in- 
structor should draw on the re- 
sources of other disciplines and forms 
of expression when dealing with 
music, because developments in 
literature and art can often clarify 
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parallel developments in music. 
Third, the instructor should do 
everything within his power to pre- 
vent inert, passive listening to mu- 
sic; rather, he should encourage a 
response, a sense of participation. At 
the risk of being tried for heresy, let 
me expand briefly. The danger here 
is that I may seem to disregard 
scholarship; certain that is not in- 
tended. Rather, I am saying that in 
the transfer of musical taste, scholar- 
ship is not enough, just as bricks 
alone are not enough in the building 
of a brick house. 


Personal Touches 


On the matter of reporting per- 
sonal experience, I am not advocat- 
ing that the instructor fill the class 
hour with stories of his life and 
times, but it will do students no 
harm to learn that the instructor’s 
taste and understanding were grad- 
ually formed, Even the layman can 
track the course of his musical 
awareness. For me the most memor- 
able performance has always been 
the “live” performance enhanced by 
the situation: the bearing, expres- 
sion, and gestures of performers, the 
stage lighting, the response of the 
audience, sometimes all have fused 
with the music to create something 
unforgettable. I shall always remem- 
ber for example, Sigrid Onegin open- 
ing the first concert in Cleveland’s 
new public auditorium with a selec- 


tion from Haydn’s Creation. I first 
realized what a superb mastery of the 
violin could mean while hearing 
Heifetz play in a small-town “opera 
house” in Pennsylvania. I first 
learned how choral music might 
sound with a symphony while hear- 
ing the combined Harvard and 
Radcliffe Glee Clubs sing with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in a 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony; and I learned what a 
choral group might do without in- 
strumental music while standing in 
the choir loft during a Russian 
Greek Orthodox service in a mid- 
western steel town. These examples 
suffice, I hope; surely you see what 
! am getting at. The instructor must 
know the vocabulary of his subject, 
certainly, and how to explain the dif- 
ference between a fifth and a 
seventh; he must know the names 
of composers and titles of their 
works, true; but all of this will leave 
students cold unless they are assured 
that their instructor is a person for 
whom music can be exciting. Stu 
dents talk excitedly about their mu- 
sical discoveries at the record shops. 
Why shouldn’t the instructor bring 
a little of his own excitement into 
the classroom? (If he has never had 
any excitement, if music is not of 
compelling interest to him, then he 
ought to reflect carefully on the 
quality of his experience and his rea- 
sons for being in the profession.) 
Under the most favorable circum- 
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stances, however, the experience of 
an individual is always limited. He 
must, therefore, go beyond direct 
personal experience and draw on the 
resources of a good library. Now | 
realize that a great work of art is al- 
ways able to stand on its own merits 
and that one can appreciate it with- 
out consulting the sort of stuff which 
creeps into poorly-written program 
notes. However, a knowledge of 
other fields can help a music teacher 
trying to transmit his own taste and 
understanding. 

For example, take Romantic mu- 
sic in the nineteenth century. Surely 
it will help the teacher of music to 
know something—even a little—about 
the romantic novels, poems and dra- 
matic literature written in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. In English literature alone 
there were such writers as Words- 
worth, Blake, Scott, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley and Keats. In France 
men such as Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
Chateaubriand and Alfred de Vigny 
wrote in the same style. They were 
unsystematic, emotional, and rebel- 
lious, but the literary Romantics 
were aware, nevertheless, of what 
they were doing and it is possible to 
discern their common characteristics 
and values. 


Romantic Faith 


They all had great faith in the 
man of feeling and emotion. They 
all felt an affinity with nature, fol- 
lowing Wordsworth (The Tables 
Turned) in believing that 

“One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can.” 

The Romantics escaped from the 
world around them into an idealized 
medieval society; Scott in Quentin 
Durward and Ivanhoe illustrated this 
tendency::or they escaped, like Cole- 
ridge, in the poem, Kubla Khan, to 
an impossibly Oriental Orient, tak- 
ing the road to Xanadu, “where 
Alph, the sacred river ran.” The 
Romantics loved the mysterious, the 
vague, the measureless, the infinite; 
they filled their writing with descrip- 
tions of moonlight falling on old 
Gothic ruins and rocky cascades in 
wild, tangled forest glens. They be- 
came interested in distant medieval 

(Continued on page 58) 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CONCEPTS IN MUSIC 


Kate Hevner Mueller 


LATO has told us that there are 

men among us who have an in- 
tuitive insight, an inspiration which 
causes them to do good and beau- 
tiful things. They 
themselves do not 
know why they do 
as they do and 
Pm therefore they are 
~~ unable to explain 
it to others. It is 
so with the poet's 
mind, and in a 
sense with all good 
men. 

Plato goes on to say that if a man 
could be found who was able to add 
to his instinct for the right or the 
beautiful a clear idea of the reason 
for its rightness or beauty, he could 
be among men what a living man 
would be in the dead world of 
flitting shades. 

What a challenge that is to our- 
selves, the artistic descendants of 
Plato, in the same generation with 
his scientific descendants who have 
split the atom! How many centuries 
it has taken the civilized layman in 
the arts to shake off the misleading 
concepts of mystery and inspiration! 
In Mediaeval Italy mathematics 
scholars hoarded their discoveries, 
polished them in secret, then travel- 
led to the cities to display them for 
profit by betting on themselves in 
public appearances. And _ regular 
medicine-man shows they were, with 
their organized and partisan cheer- 
ing-sections, in spite of being ad- 
vertised as learned disputations. But 
science has long since outgrown such 
primitive attitudes, and today (ex- 
cept in war time) all our discoveries 
in mathematics, physics, medicine 
are rushed proudly into public docu- 
mentation, In science, tradition is 
suspect, sentiment outlawed, mystery 
inconceivable, and inspiration neatly 
ticketed as to quality and price. Sci- 
ence laughs at the criticisms of its 
wasteful, opportunistic methods, its 
use of animals, its reliance on statis- 
tics, its subsidies of mediocre scient- 
ists and methods and projects. Noth- 
ing is too big, too expensive, or too 
nebulous, too trivial or too practical 
for the solemn attention of orthodox 





scientists. It is amazing that we itt 
the arts have not become _ psycho- 
pathic with sheer envy of them. 

We do have, it is true, our own 
experimentation in the arts, and 
especially in music, yet how shabby 
and anemic we look beside the lord- 
lv scientists as we stand before the 
great foundations. If it were not for 
our Ph.D. theses, could we make any 
claim at all for experimental work? 
And how constrained and timid we 
are even with our theses! The winds 
of academic criticism are sharp and 
diminishing. We huddle together 
warm and safe around Helmholtz’s 
tuning-forks and tonoscopes, or worm 
our way through the pages of his- 
tory, to burrow under the manu- 
scripts where few will dare or care 
to follow. 

In the meantime, the layman, the 
listener, those we teach, are encour- 
aged to think that music is not for 
analysis and exploration, but for 
contemplation, leisure, escape, pleas- 
ure, emotion, self-expression, relaxa- 
tion, It may have, of course, all these 
functions, yet these very words imply 
that listening to music is not an in- 
tellectual process, that it is even 
anti-intellectual. Perhaps the intel- 
lectual aspects of music are not the 
most important. Or perhaps “‘intel- 
lectual” as we have come to use the 
term with music has been ill-used, 
diverted into artificial and collateral 
channels quite alien to the pure and 
primary process of perceiving and 
comprehending the music itself. 


Craftsman’s Discipline 


The musical craftsman has never 
been thus deceived or alienated from 
his workmanship. He is a hardwork- 
ing, disciplined intellectual. He re- 
spects the steps in his learning 
process, and knows that what he uses 
is his cerebral hemispheres, not in- 
spiration; that the mastery of music 
materials and ideas is a technique 
that grows with diligent use and that 
the ease and grace of maturity is 
achieved only after long practice 
and study. 

Psychologists assume that all creat- 
ing and appreciating are similar and 
parallel processes, Both of them are 
determined by the forces and limita- 
tions of the human brain, both are 
dynamic intellectual processes un- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A NEW CONCEPT IN TRAINING 
THE BEGINNING BAND 


i GUIDE 
| . TO THE 


BAND 
by 


Clarence Sawhill 
Frank Erickson 





The main objective of this 
method is the training of students 
for Band and Ensemble Playing, as well as 
the development of individual players. We feel 
that this phase of early training has been neglected 
in a great many cases. 





The transition from unison exercises in the beginning classes to easy 
Band Literature is a very large “gap” indeed. Too many students 
complete in one semester or a year the conventional type of class 
method, missing, almost completely, the essential ensemble training. 
Our purpose is to supply this necessary ensemble training within a 
Beginning Band Method. 





Instrumentation for Book I (Beginner) & Book 2 (Intermediate) 


Flute Baritone Saxophone Bass Clarinet 
Oboe Bassoon Trumpet 
Bé Clarinet Baritone (T.C.) Trombone 
Alto Saxophone Baritone (B.C.) Drums 
Tenor Saxophone Tuba Ed Horn 
F Horn 
Conductor’s Manual , 
All Parts — 85c Manual — $4.00 ‘ 
Write for our Free Manual BOURNE, INC. 
“A NEW CONCEPT IN TRAINING 136 WEST 52nd STREET 
THE BEGINNING BAND” NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Moonlight Sonata in Kwangju 


DOROTHY LEWIS KINSMAN 


Wt had just finished our dinner, 
eaten with chopsticks as we 
sat on the floor around a low tabie. 
The sight of the piano as we entered 
the drawing-room catapulted me 
from the Oriental world into the 
snug home world of daily practice 
and twice-weekly lessons. 

The dinner party was being given 
by a Korean official of the Military 
Government in honor of an Ameri- 
can sergeant friend of mine. I was 
stationed in Kwangju, Korea, with 
the American Red Cross during that 
summer of 1946, and my friend had 
asked me to the dinner. 

\lthough I tried to focus my atten- 
tion on the other guests, I found my- 
self edging toward the piano. 

“What is the tone like?” I won- 
dered, “Is the action loose or stiff? 
And is that a book of Korean musi 
open on the rack?” 

When I was close enough to take 
a peek, I discovered that the book 
was a volumn of Beethoven Sonatas. 
And in the pile beside the rack were 
Volume II of the Sonatas, the Bach 
Two and Three-Part Jnventions, and 
a collection of Mozart Sonatas. There 
was an almost complete collection of 
Chopin—books of the Etudes, Polo- 
naises, Preludes and Waltzes. 

I had taken very little of my own 
music overseas with me, and I missed 
it. In this Korean home, there seemed 
to be almost all of the pieces I had 
particularly enjoyed playing or had 
wanted most to learn. 

One of the Korean gentlemen no- 
ticed my excitement. “You play?” he 
asked smiling. 

“Some,” I replied, “But you must 
tell me. Whose music is this?” 

“Belong to a girl who live here. 


Dorothy Kinsman is an organist and 
pianist, with experience also as a reporter 


Red Cross, now living 


orker for the 
Mary land. 


in no sense 


and au 
in Riva This touching story is 


a true one, fictionized, 
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She study music at conservatory in 
Seoul. Play very well.” 

“Oh, please, I must meet her,” I 
exclaimed. 

By this time, my resolve to concen- 
trate on the discussions around me 
had vanished. I could think only of 
meeting this Korean girl whose 
fingers had journeyed over so many 
of the same paths as mine and had 
probably stumbled at the same places 
in Bach’s Inventions. Seven thousand 
miles away, she had undoubtedly ex- 
perienced the same elation as I had 
when, after hours and hours of prac- 
tice, she was able to play a Bach 
Two-Part Invention with clarity and 
precision, 

The Korean took one of his friends 
aside and talked to him for a minute. 
The friend disappeared, returning 
shortly with a stockily built girl of 
about eighteen. : 

Like the music on the piano, she 
seemed to belong no more to one 
country than to another. She wore 
Western clothes, well made and ex- 


pensive, but she was not dressed as 
an American girl her age would have 
been. Her drab, tailored dress was 
too severe for her youth. I had the 
feeling I often had, when I saw a 
Korean girl in Western clothes, the 
clothes actually belonged to someone 
else, and she was wearing them quite 
by accident. 

A girl who dressed as this young 
musician did was considered ad- 
vanced and slightly daring by con- 
servative Koreans. But how much 
more attractive the four graceful 
kesong girls who had served our din- 
ner looked! They wore billowing silk 
skirts, bright as carnival balloons, 
and crispy white blouses. Instead of 
the heavy brown Oxfords worn by 
the pianist, they had on shoes made 
of pastel-tinted rubber, molded into 
a graceful curve at the toe. 

There was a characteristic of the 
musician, however, which she shared 
with all the Korean women I had 
met. She was extremely shy. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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p a Publishers ee: | Editors of 
music journal 


are happy to announce that beginning with the April issue this 
magazine will be joined by the long established Educational 
Music Magazine, with an amalgamation of materials, readers 
and advertisers. We welcome the addition of this outstanding 
publication in the field of music education to the resources and 
activities of Music Journal, Our joint April issue will contain 
articles by Frank B. Cookson, Beatrice and Max Krone and 
others intimately associated with Educational Music Magazine 
in the past. The policies of Music Journal will be steadily devel- 
oped, with emphasis on the interests of music teachers of all 
kinds and a constantly broadening horizon and increasing efforts 


“for the advancement of music in America.” 


The Newly Associated 


music journal ... educational music magazine 


sincerely hope for the loyal and _ enthusiastic support of 


their collective and individual friends, past, present and future. 


AL VANN, Pablisher SIGMUND SPAETH, Editor 
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Some 


N the 14th of October, 1899, 

Admiral Dewey, the hero of 
the Battle of Manila Bay, paraded 
through Boston. A small boy sat on 
the fire-escape of an office building 
and watched the parade. I was that 
boy. 

The bands attracted my attention, 
particularly Boardman’s Band, which 
had its rehearsal-room in the building 
from which I saw the parade; eleven 
years later I played in that band. 

In 1904 I started to study the cor- 
net under “Old Dan” Boardman. He 
had been assistant bandmaster of the 
Boston Brigade Band in 1859,—a long 
time ago. The Boston Brigade Band 
was successor to the Green Dragon 
Band, founded in 1810 at the Green 
Dragon Tavern, a relic of 18th cent- 
tury Boston; the Green Dragon Band 
was in turn successor to the Massa- 
chusetts Band, founded in 1783. How 
time flies! 

I was enchanted, listening to 
Boardman tell of old band days and 
old band ways. For I was always par- 
ticularly interested in brass bands, 
and J believe that they never have 
been fully appreciated. 

In 1908 I studied the cornet at the 
New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic under Louis Franz Kloepfel (1867- 
1936), first trumpeter with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. This was dur- 
ing the regime of Dr. Karl Muck 
(1856-1940), whom I believe to have 
been the greatest orchestral conducto1 
of ali time; in those days the Boston 


These personal and nostalgic remini 
scences by David Hamblen were intended 
as part of an introduction to his unpub- 
lished book, “Some Notes on Horns’. They 
seem worth previewing in this magazine, 
with the possibility of eventually reaching 
the public in their intended form. Mr. 
Hamblen’s article supplies the necessary 
hints as to his musical background. 
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Notes on Horns 


DAVID HAMBLEN 


Symphony Orchestra was generally 
acknowledged to be the world’s lead- 
ing orchestra. 

In 1909 I first wrote on horns as 
an English composition at Newton 
(Massachusetts) High School. My in- 
terest turned more and more to the 
theoretical side of brass instruments. 

In 1911 I found in a Boston Sym- 
phony program a reference, by the 
music critic, Philip Hale (1854-1934), 
to the Belgian acoustician, Victor 
Mahillon. I then read Mahillon’s 
Eléments d’Acoustique Musicale et 
Instrumentale at the Boston Public 
Library. 

This book told of the poor scales 
of brass instruments, For several years 
I tried to find a way to get a good 
scale, and finally, on August 8th, 
1916, I found one. 

From early childhood I had won- 
dered how music is written; in 1920 
I studied harmony and counterpoint 


under John Patton Marshall (1877- 
1941). He was organist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra and a pupil 
of Edward MacDowell (1861-1908). 

Marshall took a dim view of so- 
called “keyboard harmony,” a for- 
tunate circumstance, because I was 
unable to play any keyboard instru- 
ment. I found that I could success- 
fully work out the exercises in har- 
mony without actually hearing what 
I had written; harmony and counter- 
point fascinated me. 

Through the years I used to won- 
der about different points concerning 
brass instruments, but answers were 
indeed hard to get. As I gradually 
accumulated facts about horns that | 
wanted to know, I wrote them down; 
the thought occurred to me that 
others might have the same problems, 
and I organized the answers into a 
book,—Some Notes on Horns. It is 
still in manuscript form! >>> 





Tom Higgins, Jr. 
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Do It Yourself! 


OLGA 


WOLF 


«y ET George do it” was a flip ex- 
cuse our grandparents used 

for putting off until maviana what 

should have been done pronto. 

Nowadays, however, all of us are 
becoming increasingly aware of, and 
actively, enthusiastically, successfully 
living our Declaration of Independ- 
ence in the practical phrase “Do It 
Yourself.” 

Men and women are no longer 
“backward about coming forward.” 
The average person now wants to 
improve his average and his motto 
has become, “I'll never learn any 
younger!” 

You might as well admit it: you've 
always wanted to play a musical in- 
strument but, up to now, you've 
been deprived of that pleasure. 
You've had to be satisfied by getting 
such enjoyment vicariously through 
another’s playing. You’ve been let- 
ting George do it while you were 
longing to do it yourself. But you're 
a red-blooded American (a word that 
characteristically ends in “J can’). 
Come on, now, do it yourself! 

Tobias Matthay, the great piano 
teacher, once said, “It is better for 
everyone to play a little, no matter 
how inadequately. Making one’s own 
music is better educationally, aes- 
thetically and morally than to listen 
to the finest performance.” No ra- 
tional human being is without some 
gift for musical expression. Anyone 
can learn to play well enough to 
give himself and perhaps his friends 
much pleasure, 

Dr. John Erskine, the well-known 
author, wrote an article for the Ro- 
tarian magazine about how every 
man, especially every father, should 
learn to play an instrument. Dr. 
Erskine said, ‘““The middle-aged have 


an advantage over the children. . . . 
A child needs a powerful lot of teach- 
ing. The adult can cover quite a dis- 
tance on good advice.” 

Dr. Erskine said further, “I’m 
speaking of men of my own age (he 
was about 60 at that time) or a little 
younger, who have, I hope, a sense 
of humor and who won’t overesti- 
mate their talents, but who, on the 
other hand, are wise enough to get 
pleasure out of such talents as they 
have. 


No Ear for Music? 


“You are probably saying right 
now that you have no ear for music 
and that your fingers are stiff,” says 
Dr. Erskine. “Your ear is probably 
not bad if you have any love for mu- 
sic, and your fingers aren’t stiff... 
Important as the fingers are, you 
should think of your fingers last. 
The music comes first. If you get the 
music into your brain, it will come 
out at your fingers . . . It’s easier 
than playing bridge and it’s less dif- 
ficult than the mastery of a good 
drive in golf.” 

Right now you are thinking of ex- 


cuses: 





1. “I’m too tired to do anything 
after working hard all day.” 

No you're not. Psychologists say 
that your mind or body may be tired 
from doing the same monotonous 
duties all day but that fatigue can 
be dispelled by simply changing 
your train of thought, Just give your 
mind something different to think 
about! Psychologists say that the 
harder you work the more you need 
relief from that work. 

More and more wise doctors are 
prescribing music lessons as a hobby 
and means of relaxation for busy 
men and women. Even doctors them- 
selves are learning to play. So it 
might be worth your while to put 
aside your dignity and self-conscious- 
ness and expose your ignorance of 
music to a good music teacher. 

2. “I’m too old.” 

That’s old fogy-ism, and don’t you 
ever be guilty of that! You're too old 
not to learn, The old idea that 
adults are incapable of learning to 
play a musical instrument is rank 
nonsense. It’s a ridiculous supersti- 
tion, and has been proved so for the 
past twenty years. A study made of 
the careers of some four hundred 
men, the most notable in their time 
and outstanding in many activities— 
statesmen, painters, soldiers, writers 
—proves that the years between 60 
and 70 contained 35 per cent of the 
world’s greatest achievements; be- 
tween 70 and 80 years, 23 per cent; 
after 80 years, 8 per cent. 64 per cent 
of the great achievements have been 
accomplished by men who have 
passed their 60th year. Frank Lloyd 
Wright, the controversial 87-year-old 
architect, is now designing and 
building an opera house in Bagh- 
dad! Come on, you middle-aged de- 
linquents, start having a little fun; 
what are you waiting for? 

Someone has said, “Youth is not 
a time of life—it is a state of mind; 
it is a temper of the will, a quality 
of the imagination, a vigor of the 
emotions, a predominance of cour- 
age over timidity, of the appetite 
for adventure over love of ease.” 
Men and women beginning music in 
their sixties and seventies do excel- 
lent work at the piano, accordion, 
autoharp, or any instrument they 
want to play. 

3. “I have no time.” 

If you're “too busy” for music, 
you're the very person who needs 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Select the Right Music 
with Confidence...... 


It is virtually impossible to have an intimate knowledge of every 
musical composition ever published. With the limitless quantities and 
varieties of music available today, selection is often the most arduous 


problem. 


AMP invites you to select the right music with confidence — 
the sort of certain confidence you can have in AMP and in the diversi- 
fied AMP repertoire. Contained in the individual and classified cata- 
logues of Associated are musical works of every type suitable for 


any requirement. 


PIANO @ VOCAL SOLO @ INSTRUMENTAL SOLO 
STRING—WIND—BRASS ENSEMBLE @© ORGAN @ BAND 
MINIATURE SCORES @ ACCORDION @ RECORDER © OPERA 
CHORUS @ GUITAR © CHAMBER MUSIC @ ORCHESTRA 
METHOD AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS @ THEORY 


For many years AMP has continued to serve as the Ameri- 
can representatives of the greatest publishing houses of 
Europe, those firms who originally published the works of 
the great masters. Their authentic editions are available 
through AMP. 


EDITION BOTE & BOCK, Berlin EDIZIONI SUVINI ZERBONI, Milan 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, UNIVERSAL EDITION, Vienna, 
Zurich & London 


LUDWIG DOBLINGER, Vienna 

F. E. C. LEUCKART, Munich 

CASA MUSICALE SONZOGNO, Milan 
UNION MUSICAL ESPANOLA, 


Leipzig-Wiesbaden 
EDITIONS MAX ESCHIG, Paris 
ENOCH & CIE, Paris 
C. F. KAHNT, Leipzig 
NAGELS VERLAG, Kassel 


ARR ; ’ Madrid 
B. SCHOTT'S SOHNE, Mainz FRANCE MUSIC, Paris 
SCHOTT & CO., LTD., London OESTERREICHISCHER 
N. SIMROCK, Hamburg BUNDESVERLAG, Vienna 


Also Exclusive Representatives of: 


Broadcast Music, Inc. Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. (A Division of AMP) 
BMI Canada, Ltd. Arrow Music Press 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


1 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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The Seal of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors 
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and Publishers on music is 


Hil 


a mark of distinction. It may 





a 
UN SST 


only be used by members of 
ASCAP. It is the hallmark of 
the skilled professional 


> -—T 
fies, : 


whose talents create the top 


IT 
} | 


tunes of television, radio and 
records, the song hits of 
Broadway and Hollywood and 
the finest in the fields of 
classical and religious music. It 





Wt 
! 


i 


is the seal of public approval. 
By means of a single 
ASCAP license the entire 


repertory of America’s 








foremost creative talent is 
made available to the 


users of music. 


The American Society of Composers, Authors and Publish: ‘r 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22,N.Y. | . 
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"SURE GLAD THE BAND DIRECTOR 
TOLD US ABOUT 





(MADE BY MARTIN FRERES) 








When Johnny seems to be ready for a clarinet of his 
own, you can recommend Coudet with confidence 
... because his parents will be sure to hear the 
difference — immediately. 


Parents respect your judgment. With Coudet, 
your students will put in more practice time, your 
rehearsals will be more productive, your efforts will 
win the recognition they deserve. 


So why do it the hard way? Make your job 
easier. When students are ready for the important step 
forward, tell their parents about Coudet. 

Your Coudet dealer is always ready to cooperate. 


J 





/ Coudet Grenadilla Wood Clarinet Outfit, 
; il oo be la complete with accessories and case $160.00 
MUSIC EDUCATORS! oe 
pete : : ; Coudet “International” Grenadilla Wood 
Ask for free Martin Freres Clarinet Fingering Chart, Clarinet Outfit $175.00 


with exercises for development of tone and 


E s ee ; Available in Key of Bb or Eb. 
embouchure. No obligation, of course. . ey 








<i> MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 


Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc. — 5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


(5763) In Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ontario 
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John Philip Sousa 


Knew Boxing 


CARROLL VAN COURT 


E all love Sousa, the 

King, but I wonder how many 
of us know the human side of our 
great American composer. It was 
brought home to me, in a thrilling 
and unexpected way, more than fifty 
years ago. 

I was sitting beside the boxing 
ring in the grand old Oympic Club 
of San Francisco one day, watching 
Gentleman Jim Corbett practice 
witht my father, Prof. De Witt Van 
Court (the man who taught Jim 
Jeffries), as they went over some sci- 
entific tricks they were working on. 

\ porter came up, spoke to my 
father, and asked him to remain a 
few minutes, as Senator Phelan was 
bringing up a visitor, who wanted to 
meet my father. We wondered who 
it was. 

In a few minutes, in came the Sen- 
ator, and with him was none other 
than John Philip Sousa, whom he 
introduced to us! 

Sousa had expressed a desire to 
meet my father, who had made Jef- 
fries champion of the world, and so 
began a discourse on the finer points 
of the science of boxing that sur- 
prised us, because we learned that 
Sousa’s hobbies were horseback-rid- 
ing, trapshooting and boxing, and 
the great composer proved that he 
had more than a passing knowledge 


Carroll Van Court has been for many 


years an enthusiastic music-lover and am- 


ateur musician at one time active as a 


record salesman. He is also known as a 
leading expert on the game of handball, 
written text-books, 


of outstanding musicians 


for which he has two 


with a number 


among his pupils. 
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of the Art of Self-Defense. For two 
hours, I had the thrill of hearing 
these men talk about boxing, and I 
never forgot it, besides the treat of 
meeting in person the composer of 
so many marches I loved to hear. 

My father said afterward that 
Sousa showed a_ very intelligent 
knowledge of sports, and that it was 
a pleasure to talk with him. 


A Bit of History 


When they made the movie ol 
Sousa’s career, with Clifton Webb in 
the part of Sousa, I remembered 
something I had heard about how 
the famous Stars and Stripes Forever 
was composed, and as I knew the as- 
sistant director at the film company 
that made the picture, I told him it 
would be a nice episode to include 
in the story; and sure enough, if you 
see the picture, you will see Sousa 
pacing the deck of an ocean liner, 
while the music runs through his 
mind, in the fog. That was how the 
great march was composed, 

Radio fans will remember the 
beautiful Railroad Hour Program, 
which ran so many months, giving 
us many lovely comic operas. I wrote 
to the sponsor, and told them that 
they had never put on a comic opera 
that Sousa had written, namely, Fl 
Capitan. Why not try it? To my de- 
light, they accepted my suggestion, 
and not long before they went off 
the air, El Capitan received an ex- 
cellent production. 

When Sousa gave up a lucrative 
job, conducting concerts, to help 
Uncle Sam in the first World War, 


somebody asked him about the big 
drop in pay. Sousa just laughed and 
said, “A dollar a day, a dollar a day, 
Oh, how the money rolls in!” 

A real patriot, a great composer, 
a fine sportsman, and a_ beloved 
American,—John Philip Sousa! >>> 


<— 
—» 


The customary total of $500 in 
prizes will be offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in its 14th 
annual Young Composers Contest 
for a choral and instrumental work 
by composers 18-25 years of age. In 
addition a $600 scholarship will be 
awarded to entrants in the same age 
bracket, but in this instance appli- 
cants must be registered or recently 
graduated as composition students. 
Manuscripts must be submitted by 
May 1, 1957. Detailed 
and application blanks for both con- 
tests may be secured from the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, 
145 W. 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


information 


The newly established National 
Dance Band Camp will conduct two 
4-week sessions fo; students _ pri- 
marily interested in studies relating 
tc. any branch of dance band music. 
Among the faculty members will be 
Les Brown, Sam Donahue, Ralph 
Flanagan, Stan Kenton, Richard 
Maltby, Ralph Marterie and Buddy 
Morrow. This co-educational camp, 
located in the Midwest, will be 
limited to 200 students between the 
ages of 16 and 22. For additional in- 
formation, write to MUSIC, Box 
238, South Bend, indiana. 
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Mommie, will I live happily ever after, too? 


The fairy tale is ended. The child has finished with 
listening. The hard reality of a rainy afternoon drowns 
the little dream that the world rings with laughter alone. 

There'll always be rainy afternoons, for the child and 
the woman she becomes. There’ll be days when she'll be 
cut off from the outside world. 

These are days for tapping an inner source, for happi- 
ness truly springs from within us. 

This year nearly three million children between the 
ages of 7 and 15 will spend too many idle, insecure hours. 
But these and millions more could know the joys of fre- 
quent laughter...if every mother knew how to do more 
fully what she so earnestly longs to do: teach her child 
how to live happily. For though idleness breeds unrest, 
to be occupied at even the simplest task can exhilarate 
the body and set the restless mind at peace. 

Here is one suggestion for keeping happily busy—one 
which 27 million children and grownups are already 
following. They play musical instruments. Over half of 
them, 19 million, like the piano best with its wide range 
of beautiful, tonal harmonies. 

If you would give your child a recess from idleness, an 
escape from the unhappiness of being a “do-nothing’’..; 
if you would enrich the solitary hours and stimulate the 
surge of happiness that comes from within, we invite you 
to learn of the joys of music... we invite you to write for 
our free booklet, ““The Parents’ Primer.” 

“The Parents’ Primer’”’ tells you most of the things you 
want to know about children and music. Six or eight is 
old enough for beginning lessons...and the teens are 


young enough. And “play,” not practice, is the word 
today. Piano teachers have discovered simplified methods 
that make fun out of the beginner’s musical experiences. 
Your local teacher will be happy to tell you about them. 
We urge you to make sure the piano you buy gives you 
everything a piano should. Compare the Acrosonic 
Spinet by Baldwin with all others before you decide. 
Compare its exclusive Fu// Blow action, its lightning 
response. Compare its full volume—its magnificent tone. 
Then compare for beauty. The Acrosonic offers you a 
wide choice of handsome traditional and contemporary 
styles in the exact finish for your decor. 
Visit your Baldwin dealer 
for a demonstration. He'll 
arrange financing, if de- 
sired. For your free copy of 
“‘The Parents’ Primer,’’ 
write now to: 
Baldwin Piano Company, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 





, 


THE EXQUISITE ACROSONIC 


Paldwin 


PIANOS * ORGANS 





America's first family in music 





(One of a series of new Baldwin advertisements appearing in Ladies’ Home Journal, Parents’ and other 
leading magazines... forcefully bringing to the attention of parents everywhere the important part music 
—particularly piano music—can play in molding the lives of children.) 
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The Miracle 
of the Carillon 


AUBREY B. HAINES 


\ ANY Americans have thrilled 
4 to the harmonies of the caril- 
lon, played by some expert per- 
former. Sounding four notes at a 
time, the music harmonizes into great 
sounds, for the delight of the human 
ear, However, few people realize that 
carillons are very ancient. wo thou- 
sand years the Chinese antici- 
pated their possibilities, for their 


ago 


musicians played on matched sets of 
bells. Later the bells were small and 
played by a man who tapped them 
with a hammer suitable for the pur- 
pose. But not until the fifteenth to 
the eighteenth did the 
making of real carillons begin. 

In the Netherlands, Belgium and 
parts of France huge watchtowers 
were constructed. Here sentinels 
would sit, and when the citizens had 
to be called to arms, warned of na- 
tional emergencies or floods, or when 
peace was joyfully proclaimed, they 
would ring the bells. Finally the 
Dutch grew tired of monstrous bell- 
ringing and began tuning their bells 
to the notes of the musical scale. In 
this manner the carillon was born. 

\t first the bells had little range, 
and the method of playing them dif- 
fered, But, limited as they were, they 
had pedal keyboards. As time went 
on, their size and importance rapidly 
increased. Towns and cities became 
rivals in trying to provide the best 
carillon. Thus the installation of 
every new instrument became a local 
event, sponsored by the nobility and 
attended by the burgomaster and the 
townspeople. Since the carillon was 
a vital part of community life, it be- 
one of the first objectives in 
enemy attack. Captured carillons 
were often re-cast as cannon or held 


centuries 


came 


for high ransom. 
For years the carillon in St. Rom- 
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bold’s ‘Tower at Maline, Belgium, 
had the distinction of being the finest 
in the world. It had forty-five bells, 
the oldest of which was made in 
1480. Joseph Denyn was its carillon- 
neur, and his recitals are said to 
have been peerless. From records left, 
they must have been the nearest to 
heavenly music ever made by what 
seemed superhuman hands; on a still, 
moonlit night their music was en- 
chanting magic. 

When John V, King of Portugal, 
visited the Netherlands, he was so 
delighted with the bell music that he 
ordered two for his new palace. His 
treasurer remonstrated, however, for 
one completed carillon put in place 
cost about $43,000. Nevertheless, the 
king rejected the criticism, and, as 
far as we know, the two carillons of 
forty-eight bells each still hang in the 
twin towers of the convent, formerly 
the palace ¢ hapel at Mafra, Portugal. 

The Antwerp Cathedral, so famous 





The console which controls the Deeds 
Carillon is located within the structure. 





The Deeds Carillon in Carillon Park, 
Dayton, is ideally located from an 
acoustical standpoint. 


for its beauty that Napoleon com- 
pared it to Mechelen lace, had a car- 
illon of forty-seven bells. Today in 
seloium, Holland and Northern 
France there are more than 130 car- 
illons of importance, all made during 
the past 400 years. 

The carillon is truly the most dem- 
ocratic of all musical instruments, 
for rich and poor alike may share in 
enjoying it. Many times the audience 
consists of an entire city. The people 
of the Netherlands probably know 
their folk music better than any 
other people, for the workman at his 
labor hears the melodies from the 
carillon almost every hour of the day. 

In Belgium the bells are hung in 
tiers, while in Holland they are fre- 
quently arranged in circles. The car- 
illon is especially suited to the flat 
countries of Belgium and Holland. 
There the bell sounds travel greater 
distances than in mountainous lands. 
Besides the daily pleasure these in- 
struments give the people, they are 
especially loved on Sundays and also 
add to the gaiety of the regular mar- 
ket days. In the summer there are 
frequently evening recitals, some- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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TRUMPET Phoud. bear of a Great woe | 


CORNET ee 
rom trumpet to sousaphone Besson’s brilliant studen 
F trumpet t pl B brilliant lent 
TROMBONE model...Stratford... brings you the superb standards and 
ALTO HORN unique features that have made the name Besson world 
BARITONE HORN famous. Here is great performance...modestly priced...in 
Eb TUBA one dependable student line! 
Bb TUBA 


Free brochure upon request. | 
BBb TUBA Freesary | 


Eb SOUSAPHONE = 


BB) SOUSAPHONE 
C. BRUNO & SON, INC. 


460 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. ¢ 1100 BROADWAY, SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
Canadian Distributors: BOOSEY & HAWKES (Canada) LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 








Listen to Lawrence Welk’s All-Besson brass section on “The Lawrence Welk Show” every Saturday night, “Top Tunes 
and New Talent” every Monday night. Presented by The Dodge and Plymouth Dealers of America, ABC-TV Network 


“The beit ploy. Bessou.| 
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-oncerning Voice Physiology 


MICHAEL 8. HOROWITZ, M.D. 





y HAT can be done to improve 
the standard of the professional 
singer? 

As a laryngologist I have been re- 
searching in the field of the singing 
voice through the West European 
countries which produce notably 
good singers, and I came to the con- 
clusion that the low scoring rate in 
the production of first-rate singing 
voices is due less to natural than to 
artificial and remedial causes. 

The greater number of potential 
singers behave as amateurs who do 
not make the most of what God gave 
them in the intricate apparatus that 
enables the human being to sing, 
often to produce wonderful and mov- 
ing sounds which make anything 
from a truly great to a famous and 
highly-paid singer. (The two things 
are not necessarily identical). 

Che males and females who have 
what it takes to make a fine singer, 
and who do sing after a fashion, do 
not approach the technical subject 
in a thorough way and in a scientific 
spirit, The result is something like a 
subject photographed by an amateur 
who has not. seriously studied 
photography, The thing is there: it’s 
the operator who falls down on his 
job through not knowing how to 
make the best of it. 
every country 


opinion 
centres where 


In my 
should few 
voice students and singers can obtain 
more intimate 


individual 


p SESS a 


and get on 


thei 


advice 
terms with own 
larynxes. 

Che methods of teaching followed 
ils most countries are inadequate. 
There is a widespread failure to use 
anatomical knowledge and the sci- 
entific approach, 

I think that a competent singing- 
teacher needs a profound knowledge 
structure of the 


of the anatomical 
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voice producing organs and, at the 
same time, he should be a student of 
the function as in- 
tended by Nature. 

The teacher should be competent 
to look down into a larynx and rec- 
ognize a healthy organ—or the reverse. 
A teacher without specialized knowl- 
edge and experience should never 
take the responsibility of “placing” 


physiological 





the voice of a pupil. The placing of 
the voice of a young singer should be 
determined by team work. 

First, the teacher should test the 
condition of the pupil’s ear and mu- 
sicianship. Next, the pupil needs 
examining by a general medical prac 
tioner to check that he or she has no 
serious organic lesions of neck, chest 
or abdomen. Finally, a laryngologist 
should give his opinion on the 
anatomical and physiological cond- 
tion of the larynx. The throat expert, 
experienced in the field, quickly dis 
cerns any congenital deformities o1 
modifications of nose, throat and 
larynx. After his examination he can 


(Continued on page 74) 
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CHOOSE 


the “Davenport ii 


a coat that can be 
worn 9 different ways! 


The 9-way “Davenport” coat provides your band 

with appropriate style for every occasion — 

conservative smartness for the concert auditorium stage 

—brilliant dressiness for parading on the football field. 
Choose your own special colors and fabrics — 

and if you desire, add a one-sided or reversible 


shield of your preference. 








&e 
See your local Ostwald rep- © 
resentative for guidance in 44 ULE) Y. - 


selecting styles, fabrics, colors, 

accessories for your new uni- 

forms. Ostwald gives custom- 

tailoring attention to every de- 

tail of your order. Delve 

promises—confirmed in writing 

—are dependable. Phone or INC 
write for free booklet “Fund 


Raising Ideas.” 
OSTWALD BUILDING, STATEN ISLAND 1, 
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MENC STRING AUTHORITIES EMPHASIZED THE NEED FOR GRADE 
ALSO FOR EASIER-PLAYING MODELS FOR HIGH SCHOOL ORC 


Basses and cellos too big for small playing, the Grade School and Junior 
hands to play? Not anymore! Now you High School Models maintain the same 
can start ’em young with Kay Junior-size high quality and fidelity of tone and 
instruments, especially designed and performance as famous Kay adult-size 
aligned to the unique physical require- instruments. The High School Models, 
ments of various age groupsfrom totsto while being adult in size, are “student 
teen-agers. Although smaller and easier _ aligned” and noticeably easier to play. 


hundreds of schools 
start ‘em 


‘ 
£ 4 


ed 
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sal 
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Bll 


+ 60 Cello 
H-10 Bass HIGH SCHOOL MODEL 
GRADE SCHOOL MODEL (15-year-olds and over) 
{8 to 13-year-olds) 
M-1 Bass 
HIGH SCHOOL MODEL 
(13-year-olds and over) 
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EMP CHOOL BASSES AND CELLOS. 
Ham STRAS. KAY SUPPLIED BOTH. 


. 
cet all the facts from your local Ss Pp Z Cc 1 al 
music dealer! He’ll tell you how School 
Kays have been successful in schools SC h 00 I mo d eC | 
soast to coast and he’ll be happy to 
alk over your problems. Ask him to 
urrange for your students to try these 


semarkable instruments. 


fyoung! 





BASS VIOLS 
AND CEULOS 


Designed and produced to conform to 
rigid specifications of MENC string au- 
thorities, Grade and Junior High School 
Models have the same range, tuning, tone 
characteristics and fingering as regulation 
size instruments. Fully arched spruce top, 
fully arched maple back and sides. Guar- 
anteed impact-resistant and crackproof 
laminated construction assures many 
years of trouble-free usage. Full partic- 
ulars in catalog. 


| mail coupon today 
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—_—. 
KAY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
1640 Walnut Street, Chicago, Illinois 


) | 
, ji 
: { 
. 


3 60 % Cello 
‘ JUNIOR HIGH MODEL 


Please send FREE bass and cello catalog to: 


NAME 





(12 to 15-year-olds) 


// 60 % Cello 


L GRADE SCHOOL MODEL 
) (8 to 12-year-olds) 


ADDRESS 


CITY, STATE 


PLEASE CHECK: Bandmaster [_] Teacher [_] Student [] 
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MENC STRING AUTHORITIES EMPHASIZED THE NEED FOR GRADE 
ALSO FOR EASIER-PLAYING MODELS FOR HIGH SCHOOL ORC 


Basses and cellos too big for small 
hands to play? Not anymore! Now you 
can start ’em young with Kay Junior-size 
instruments, especially designed and 
aligned to the unique physical require- 
ments of various age groups from tots to 
teen-agers. Although smaller and easier 


playing, the Grade School and Junior 
High School Models maintain the same 
high quality and fidelity of tone and 
performance as famous Kay adult-size 
instruments. The High School Models, 
while being adult in size, are “student 


aligned” and noticeably easier to play. 
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H-10 Bass 
(15-year-olds and over) 


GRADE SCHOOL MODEL 
(8 to 13-year-olds) 

M-1 Bass 

HIGH SCHOOL MODEL 

(13-year-olds and over) 
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SCHOOL BASSES AND CELLOS. 
SSTRAS. KAY SUPPLIED BOTH. 
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azet all the facts from your local Ss Pp e C ] al 
nusic dealer! He’ll tell you how School 
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‘oast to coast and he’ll be happy to 
alk over your problems. Ask him to 
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BASS VIOLS 
AND CELLOS 


Designed and produced to conform to 
rigid specifications of MENC string au- 
thorities, Grade and Junior High School 
Models have the same range, tuning, tone 
characteristics and fingering as regulation 
size instruments. Fully arched spruce top, 
fully arched maple back and sides. Guar- 
anteed impact-resistant and crackproof 
laminated construction assures many 
years of trouble-free usage. Full partic- 
ulars in catalog. 
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Classroom Music Can Be Alive! 
I a 


A! the school in which I am a 
4 vocal music specialist, part of 
my curriculum is devoted to a di- 
rected listening program, The chil- 
dren are guided through a series of 
graded recorded selections, including 
contemporary selections, — musical 
comedy and the standard classics. 

In spite of my attempts to make 
music a “living thing” for the chil- 
dren, I discovered that many of them 
felt that much of the recorded music 
was ‘“out-dated,” that is, something 
that had been written so long ago 
that it ig to the chil- 
dren. They were far more interested 
in what was going on now,—today! 


lost its meanil 


\fter having given a great deal of 
thought and consideration to this 
problem, I came up with an idea 
that I felt might correct this attitude, 
and, at the time, Open new 
doors of creativity and subject inte- 
eration to the children. 
direction 
were formed to decorate the music 
bulletin board, and to find suitable 
materials for this project. The chil- 
dren spent a session which was de- 
through various 


contained 


same 


Under my committees 


looking 
newspapers that 
sections, and found, to their amaze- 


voted to 
music 


ment, that current events in the field 
of music were quite easy to find. 
\fter having explored the newspa- 
pers, we branched out to magazines, 
and found that publications like 
MUSIC JOURNAL met our needs 
very nicely. 

Each child was assigned the task 
of bringing an article of current mu- 
sical interest into class. These articles 
were to be on any phase of music,— 


Conrad G. Hecht is a specialist in Vocal 
Music Education at the Waltoffer Avenue 
School, North Bellmore, New York. He 
writes from practical experience of wide 


variety and solid value. 
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that is, ballet, opera, musical comedy, 
symphonic music, etc. The children 
were then asked to speak to the class 
about their articles without the use 
of notes, and without using the 
article to refer to, These articles were 
then pasted into a scrap-book which 
was appropriately entitled Music 
Current Events. 

This idea of “living music” then 
branched out even further. Needless 
to say, there are many fine television 
and radio programs that are devoted 
to music of a high level. Many of 
these programs feature advance pro- 
gram guides that may be subscribed 
to for a nominal fee. Stull other pro- 
erams send free advance notices to 
schools once a month. Form letters 
were sent out, and almost all of ow 
requests were met. This broadened 
the bulletin board to include ad- 
vance notices of radio and television 


shows, much to the delight of the 
children, who were able to get sneak 
previews of what was to be pro- 
erammed, This also enabled me to 
guide and direct the children to what 
I considered to be the better pro- 
grams offered, and the programs that 
best met the our current 
music studies. 

Our bulletin board branched out 
still further when a few of the chil- 
dren brought in record jackets that 
had pictures of the artists who had 
been discussed in The idea 
then came to me that many of these 
artists might comply with requests 
for autographed pictures. Requests 
were sent out, and we were soon re- 
warded with many fine 8x10 photo- 
graphs of artists—some of them auto- 
graphed to the children (also to their 
great delight). 

(Continued on page 83) 


needs of 


class. 


The Engel Family, Now Touring America 
—Courtesy, Austrian Information Service, New York 
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IS THERE A eeereeza= IN 
STUDENT HORNS? . 


A BIG DIFFERENCE... the Difference Between 
Custom-Tailored and Ready Mades...a Difference 
You Can SEE, FEEL and HEAR 


Hand-Fashioned 
Since 1906 


















In Blessing’s book no musicians are more important than student 
musicians. Even more than the experts, they NEED the incentive 
and inspiration of easy blowing, sure action, authentic tone and 
intonation. That's why Blessing refuses to sacrifice the precision of 
handcraftsmanship for the economies of completely mechanical 
production... with a difference you can SEE, FEEL and HEAR. 


HANDCRAFTSMANSHIP 


enables us tc make Blessing Horns more compact, easier 
to handle, with a finish that’s the envy of competition. 


HANDCRAFTSMANSHIP 


in the manufacture and fitting of valve and other 
working parts gives Blessing Horns action that’s 
swifter, surer, more quiet. 


HANDCRAFTSMANSHIP 


in all phases of production coupled with a full 


medium-large bore, permits us to guarantee Interesting literature 


. d f 
that no instrument regardless of cost produces tong learn 
dealer on request. 


fuller, richer, rounder tones or truer, firmer 
intonation than the moderately priced 
Blessing “Standard” line. 

YOU CAN 


SEE, FEEL AND HEAR 
THE DIFFERENCE WHEN 


IT'S A Blessing 


Student musicians deserve the best as they 
start on their musical careers. Your own 


point-by-point comparison will prove that— 


BLESSING’S BEST 
BY ANY TEST 


E. K. BLESSING CO., INC. e ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Teachers Are Not 


Born 


HAZEL GHAZARIAN-SKAGGS 


‘INCE there is no widespread state 
of private music 
teachers, schools do not feel com- 
pelled to include normal credits in 
the professional music curriculum. 
Consequently many of our musicians 
enter the field of the private teacher 
half-prepared. They know their in- 
strument but are at a loss as to how 
to impart their knowledge to the 
young student. Since their methods 
are empirical, luck and common 
sense play too great a role in deter- 
mining their future success. 

At one time one of our Eastern con- 
servatories was well-known for its 
piano teachers’ course. In this four- 
year program the last two-and-a-half 
years included a full curriculum of 
teacher-training, The students, after 
a preparatory semester of methods, 
started their work of practice teach 
ing with an hour a week devoted to 
private lessons and still another hour 
to class work. There further- 
more, a class in musicianship to 
observe and finally a teachers’ meet- 
ing with the supervisors to review 


J certification 


was, 


the activities and problems of the 
week. No these practical 
courses in normal methods made val- 


doubt 


uable contributions to the careers of 
Yet ten years 
conservatory dissolved its 


these students. about 
aco this 
entire normal department, and in 
its place substituted a senior two- 
credit methods. No matter 
how well integrated the material of 
this course might be, it can hardly be 
considered an adequate replacement 
of a full teacher-training program. A 
course of this nature can be an asset, 


class of 


but it is not of such an expansive 
order as would enable a school to 
retain a specialist in teaching meth- 
ods to direct the program; and with- 
out such a leader the methods course 


may well be a failure in achieving 
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even its limited goals, 

In this matter of not maintaining 
a full normal department, this con- 
servatory is not alone in its defection. 
Out of a spot check of twenty rep- 
resentative music and _ col- 
leges, it was discovered that four of 
them offer only two credits in meth- 
ods throughout the four years, and 
two schools completely ignore the 
subject. Twelve schools meet the job 
by providing four credits of normal, 
including _ practice-teaching. ‘Two 
schools, out of this twenty, have the 
ideal full-scale teacher-training pro- 
grams. It is interesting to note that 
one of these schools considered the 
training so important that the stu- 
dent was initiated to it at once in the 
freshman year. Both these schools, al- 
though they had a maximum of prac- 
tical teacher-training courses, made 
it compulsory for the student to 
study psychology as well. Yet out of 
the remaining eighteen schools, only 


schools 





—Photo by Mrs. Harlan Barry 


three made psychology a requisite 
for graduation. 

Why is it that some schools are lax 
in providing the practical courses 
that will better insure the future 
quality of our private teachers? In 
training their public school students 
they provide excellent educational 
courses and practice-teaching facili- 
ties. Certainly the demand for con- 
cert artists has not increased in any 
way making it necessary for a school’s 
efforts to be concentrated completely 
on the development of the student 
performer. On the contrary, now- 
adays there is much less demand for 
concert talent. With top-ranking 
names available to the public through 
the medium of records, radio and 
TV, the age of second-rate perform- 
ers is fast coming to a close. It is 
perhaps sheer exaggeration to sup- 
pose that even one pianist in a 
decade of graduates from the average 

(Continued on page 78) 
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1957 SCHEDULE 


\ € ™ 
Announcing 


FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP 





“AT HOME” “ON THE ROAD” 
(Delaware Water Gap, Pa.) 
June 30-July 5: Elementary Music Ed. June 16-21: Conservatory of Music q 
Workshop College of the Pacific 


Stockton, California 
July 7-12: Basic Choral Workshop 


July 14-19: “Alumni” Workshop 

July 20-26: Youth Orchestra Workshop 

July 21-26: Piano Sessions Workshop August 11-16: School of Music 
University of Colorado 

July 26-August 4: Youth Music Workshop Boulder, Colorado 








This year, for the first time, the Fred Waring Music Workshop presents a schedule of | 
instruction “at home” and “on the road.” In addition to a varied offering for choral 
directors, music educators, piano teachers, young instrumentaiists and vocalists to be 
held at its permanent headquarters in Pennsylvania, the Waring Workshop will be 
presenting two Choral Workshops for adults under the auspices of the two 
institutions listed above . . . an outstanding opportunity for musical directors in all 


parts of the country to participate in America’s most unique summer music activity. 


For information concerning “at home” sessions address: 


Registrar; Fred Waring Music Workshop, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 



































For “road” sessions address: ae 


Dean of Music at the individual sponsoring institutions 
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The Federal Extension Service 


For Rural Music 


NE of the least known yet most 

rewarding phases of music edu- 
cation is the program provided by 
the Federal Extension Service to 
rural people. 

South Dakota, with a rural popu- 
lation of 436,583, boasting 18,500 
Home Demonstration Club Mem- 
bers and 15,000 4-H youth, employs 
a music specialist on their state ex- 
tension staff, Other states employing 
a music specialist are Iowa, Indiana, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Each year the women in the Home 
Demonstration clubs have nine les- 
sons prepared, edited and ‘printed 
at the State Office by the specialists. 
These project lessons are music, 
ciothing, foods and nutrition, home 
management, family life, reading, 
crafts, recreation and a Christmas 
lesson. The lessons are based on the 
expressed needs of the club mem- 
bers. In the past years the music 
lessons have included a study of 
folk-songs from other lands called 
Harmony Around the World, song 
leadership, music history, selection 
and care of records and children’s 
music. Next year the major lesson 
will be folk-lore and folk music olf 
America. 

It is necessary for the specialist to 
travel throughout the state to pre- 
sent her lessons at training schools. 
The County Home Demonstration 
Agents are given the lessons and 
necessary materials which they carry 
back to their county. The agent, 
often assisted by talent from her 
country, repeats the lesson to the 
music project leaders from each club. 
Information is presented in such a 
way as to foster leadership qualities 
also. 

Fifty per cent of the counties have 
Home Demonstration Choruses, 4-H 
choruses or 4-H bands. In some in- 
stances, women drive eighty miles 
to attend a rehearsal, The specialist 
is often called on for information on 
organization and performance ma- 
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terials, and for assisting the director 
with rehearsal procedures, A massed 
chorus usually performs at the an- 
nual State Federation Meeting ol 
Home Demonstration Clubs. Special 
interest lessons and demonstrations 
are given by the specialist on request 
at county crop shows, and to the 
women’s clubs. The women have 
shown a keen interest in methods 
to detect, to guide and to recognize 
the advantages of musical interest 
to their children, Other requests are 
for fun and action songs, group 
leadership, and music for club meet- 
ings. 

The specialist assists the 4-H staff 
in planning and organizing their 
yearly music program, and again 
trains leaders. Other 4-H and YMW 
(Young Men and Women) contacts 
are talent judging, camp sessions, and 
preparation and presentation of new 
materials. The 4-H Club Doings, a 


monthly state publication, has a new 
song each month which is used by 
the club members, This paper 
reaches the 4-H leaders and members 
throughout the state. 

A recent South Dakota survey illus- 
trated some of the results of the rural 
program in music education. Seventy 
per cent reported listening to records 
in their club at some time during 
the year; seventy-six per cent re- 
ported singing at most of their meet- 
ings; ninety per cent reported family 
music listening through radio and 
television. 

News articles, radio broadcasts, 
television programs and community 
services are part of the specialist’s 
agenda. Extension workers are tax 
supported, with a responsibility to 
all through leadership and training. 

Rural people are resourceful, recep- 
tive, enthusiastic and eager. Theirs 
shall be the rewards of music. >>> 


The Guitar Player 


_ Raoul Dufy (Brooklyn Museum) 
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THE 
: NEVER VARIES! 


From Scandalli comes another 
triumph in accordion engineering— 
uniform quality control! 

Through a combination of old world 
craftsmanship working hand in hand 
with modern American know-how, 
Scandalli consistently manufactures 
trouble-free accordions—superb 
instruments that always respond easily 
to the touch, a/ways produce those fine, 
full tonalities—really smart-looking 
instruments that are always well-styled ! 

This wonderful blend of the 
accordion maker’s art has made the 
Scandalli name the symbol of uniform 


quality and dependability... and 


LLLeLAadaaaheas 
Saad \A\LAANALAALAL 


truly a lifetime instrument! 





Scandi 


ACCORDIONS 





SILVANA V 


Popular size. Complete with three sets 
treble reeds, including bassoon, and 
two medium reed blocks, controlled by 
five pre-set treble registers. 


Exclusive Distributors: 
DALLAPE, SCANDALLI, CAMERANO Accordions 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 7373 North Cicero Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
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UNITED STATES MILITARY ATADEMY 


SONG OF THE GRADUATES 





LBb72. 





wren bye MUSIC BY APELLES, sa ete mut 


WORBS BY A CADET. 


— 
© 
PUBLISHED BY FIATH, POND & C® NTL. FRANKLIN SQ 
Fatered mementos te he) of Cee geese in the poe PALE hy Firth Rant 00 the bins Wine af ta Di svoset Court at the Suathern Bist" of Me Tork 


A Famous West Point Song Cover by Cadet James McNeill Whistler 
—Courtesy Harry Dichter 
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> ell drale iy el0/ e) [cel alelarmdalel aml] Melele le 
note of distinction to your musical programs- | 


A work of magnificent depth and perception— 


TULSA 


by DON GILLIS 


A symphonic poem, for concert pana, that majestically depicts the development and growth of a modern 
American city. Captures all the excitement and color of ‘bringing in" an oil well in addition to the 
local charm of a grand parade and an old-fashioned square dance. PRICES: Full Band (Including Full 
Score) $17.00; Symphonic Band (Including Full Score) $22.00; Full Score (separately) $4.00 


Now available for your 


Permanent 


A Symphonic Portrait in Oil 


An attractive and easy concert march that young 


A superb combination of melodic beauty, rich § 
bands will like— 


harmonies and rhythms and colorful instrumental 


contrasts— 
HABANERA 
P. Durand & H. Contet—F. Werle 
Full Band $5.00; Symphonic Band $7.00 


A charming and melodic overture— 
PALAMAR Overture 


D. Bennett 
Full Band $4.50; Symphonic Band $7.00 


WOODWIND 


e GORDON JACOB 
Three Inventions for Flute and Oboe 
Score .75; Parts $1.00 
(Joseph Williams, Ltd., London)* 
e MALCOLM ARNOLD 


Sonatina far Flute and Piano $1.25 
(Alfred Lengnick & Co., Lid., London)* 


e JOSEPH HOROVITZ, Op. 3 
Sonatina for Oboe and Piano $2.50 
(Mills Music, Ltd., London)* 
* Mills Music, {nc., Sole*Selling Agents 


eo eI TILE 


FANTASIA ON THE ALLELUIA HYMN 
Gordon Jacob 
Sym. Orch: Set A $4.50; Set B $6.50; Set C $8.50 


OVERLAND TRAIL 
Gerald Strang 
Sym. Orch: Set A $6.50; Set B $8.50; Set C $10.00 
(Each Set Includes Full Score) Full Score (Sep.) $3.00 


LARGE CHORAL WORKS 


A romantic and poignant musical fable for children 
of all ages— 
For Narrator, Chorus (S.A.T.B.) and Piano 
THE STORY OF A PRINCESS 
Theresa A, Larkin & Joseph Wagner 
Based on the fairy tale, ‘‘The Birthday of the 
Infanta" by Oscar Wilde (15 min.). Vocal and 
Piano Cond. $1.50; Choral Parts .25 each (Orches- 
tra Score and Parts available on rental) 


PRIDE and PROGRESS 
(Concert March) 
J. Olivadoti 
Full Band $4.00; Symphonic Band $6.00 


A colorful and jaunty musical episode— 
THE NIGHT RIDE 
S. Phillips—P. Lang 
Full Band $5.00; Symphonic Band $7.50 


A selection of outstanding instrumental compositions 
from the Mills Music foreign catalogs* 


e ADRIAN CRUFT 
Four English Keyboard Pieces $3.50 
for 2 Trumpets, Horn and Trombone 
(Joseph Williams, Ltd., London)* 
e JOHN ADDISON 
Concerto for Trumpet and Strings 
Trumpet and Piano Version $3.50 
(Joseph Williams, Lid., London)* 
e JENO TAKACS, Op. 59 
Sonata for Trombone or Baritone and 


Piano $1.25 
(Editions Sidem, Geneva)* 


PEACHTREE PROMENADE 
from ‘‘The Atlanta Suite" 
Don Gillis 
Sym. Orch: Set A $4.00; Set B $6.00; Set C $8.00 


AN EVENING IN VENICE 
Solito de Solis 
Sym. Orch: Set A $4.00; Set B $5.50; Set C $7.00 


A humorous and captivating chamber opera in 
one act— 


THE PROPOSAL 


Roger Bruckner & Gerald Humel 
(17 min.—4 characters) 


Vocal Score $2.50; (Orchestra Score and Parts & 


available on rental) 


* 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. ¢ 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
e VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE MENC e 
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Band Library 





KEEPING 


YOUR BAND 


IN TUNE 


(Continued from page 13) 


could have secured a fairly accurate 
check by having the pupil play his 
scales and comparing them to the 
corresponding notes on a well tuned 
plano. 

I knew one cornet-playing director 
who checked his instrument carefully 
with a good piano, adjusted his 
tuning-slides and worked for a com- 
promise. Then he had his students 
play scales with him and the students 
adjusted their tuning-slides to “fit” 
the director’s instrument. 

If your band (particularly a high 
school band) confines most of its 
playing to rapid tempos and to loud 
music where the percussion predomi- 
nates, you will find it rather difficult 
to get (and keep) good intonation. 

“About half of the time,” a lead- 
ing director said recently, “I have 
my drummers use pads until we can 
locate all of the sour spots and work 
them out.” 

Slow music, with percussion tacet, 
is often helpful in securing better 
intonation. Music with frequent fer- 
matas also tends to cause the players 
to become pitch-conscious (as does 
music with more than the usual 
umount of beautiful harmonies.) 

The following items make good 


intonation more difficult to secure: 


1. Extreme ranges. 
2. Music beyond the players’ ca- 
pabilities. 
3. Poor instruments. 
with 


leaks. 


embouch- 


t. Instruments 

5. Weak or inflexible 
ures, 

6. Stuck tuning-slides. 

7. Immature players. 

8. Poor rehearsal conditions (gym- 


nasiums, etc.) 


Overcoming the above obstacles? 
Not always easy, we admit. But we 
can (a) select playable music, (b) 
constantly encourage better instru- 
ments, (c) check for leaks, (4) play 
slurs and intervals, (5) pull and 
grease tuning-slides, (6) try gradually 
to develop a condition wherein only 
mature players may play in our first 
band, and (7) press tactfully but 
steadily for better rehearsal quarters. 

Che instruments that are usually 
considered to offer a good share of 
intonation hazards are flutes, clari- 
nets, saxophones, double reeds, horns 
“The best wavy,” a 


and trombones. 
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university bandmaster said, ‘‘to get 
your players to play these instru- 
ments in tune with your band is—as 
far as possible—to learn to play them 
yourself. You'll learn the secrets of 
each instrument and will then be 
able to point out to your players how 


to play them in better tune.” 


Keeping Track 


Another says: “I keep a scrap-book 
on each instrument. Articles and 
hints on how to overcome deficien- 
cies of these instruments are steadily 
added to this scrap-book. This helps 
me in meeting tone and intonation 
difficulties.” 

Tone and _ intonation related? 
What helps one tends to help the 
other? Most of us lean toward that 
premise, 

Let’s review now some of the ways 
by which we can improve the clarity 





and pitch of our bands. 

1. Start pupils who seem to be 
above average in pitch on good in 
struments with good mouthpieces. 

2. Encourage “‘listening”’ for beats 
as soon as embouchures become 
fairly stable. 

3. Tune the instruments as closely 
as possible. Remind them, especially 
in slow music, that each tone should 
be lipped to sound as well in tune as 
possible, 

1. Tuning to b-flat concert pitch 
does not guarantee good intonation 
but it does tend to develop “‘lip- 
ping” ability, improves our pupils’ 
ears, and gives them a better aware- 
ness of pitch. 

5. Occasionally play scales, holding 
each note eight counts. 

6. Deliberately lip tones out of 
tune,--then pull them back into tune. 

7. Any reeds too soft? Also caution 
clarinets they will sharp in piano 
and flat in forte (brass the opposite) 
and that horns are governed a lot by 
the right hand. 


8. Good discipline, percussion 





—Photo by F. B. Grunzweig 
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sight down 
the bore 











Pick up any 
Boosey & 
Hawkes Edgware 
and look inside. Notice 
the absolute perfection of 
that bore! No rough spots. 
No scale-correcting undercuts 
because every Boosey & Hawkes 
is right. That’s accuracy, uniformity 
never before thought possible in 
the manufacture of fine woodwinds. Any 
Boosey & Hawkes clarinet you buy has 
exceptional intonation. There can be no exceptions. 


brute 
strength 


Like you, we preach 
that a clarinet should 
be handled with utmost 
care. But we’ve long ago 
learned not to expect it. 
Particularly with young- 










r Va) BS » 
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DOUBLE LOCK 


sters. That’s why, at stress 


POSTS 


points, a Boosey & Hawkes clarinet’s 
delicately balanced key mechanism pivots 

on double lock posts. Brute strength where 
it’s needed most. Features like this, together 
with power-forged nickel silver keys, explain 
why more musicians buy Edgware than 

any other wood clarinet in the world. 








bright as 
a dollar 


Edgware, the grenadilla wood clarinet that’s vir- 
tually crackproof, has keys that are exceptionally 
serviceable. There are no sand cast keys . . . Every 
Edgware key is power-forged nickel silver! And, 
what’s more, the entire key mechanism is NICKEL 
PLATED to stay sparkling bright. 















cracks are 
outlawed 


Joints of a Boosey & 
Hawkes Edgware, the grenadilla 
wood clarinet, are metal 

capped as shown in the above view. 
Moisture can’t seep into the end grain with 
this protection. So a condition 

that often leads to cracking is prevented 
right at the start! 














CLARINETS BY 


ISeygHAWKE 
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As low as $129.50 (Boosey & Hawkes Edgware) 
grenadilla wood, complete with case. 

Write today for free brochure No. 10 on 

world’s most popular clarinets. 


For free literature on Boosey & Hawkes clarinets, 
write C. Bruno & Son, Inc., 460 West 34th Street, 
New York, or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas. 
In Canada; Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., Toronto 
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played musically, brass that doesn’t 
overblow (give the woodwinds a 
chance, fellows!), good rehearsal 
quarters,—all help intonation. 

9. On contest material master the 
notes before putting undue attention 
on intonation. (However, do some 
tuning on chords or scales daily,—or 
on material previously worked up.) 

10. Stress filling the lungs before 
long phrases so the phrase-ends do 
not sag in pitch, 

11, Play familiar melodies in uni- 
son and in slow tempos and ask: 
“Are you playing each note in tune?” 
Then: “Come on now, really you 
can play better in tune than that. 
LISTEN!” 

12. Get the basses in tune. Build 
up from there. “Basses, be careful. 
You are our foundation—” 

13. Tune after short warm-ups. 
Keep the temperature around 68-70. 
(Stuffy, over-warm rehearsal rooms 
cause mental lassitude which results 
in poor intonation.) 

14. Directors who dress neatly, 
shave closely, and are aware of color 
in clothes, who greet their bands 


with a smile (fortified by good living 
habits) who are generous in compli- 
menting every improvement in in- 
tonation, who start and stop rehear- 
sals on time, usually have bands that 
tend toward good intonation. 

15. Examine music analytically be- 
fore rehearsal so as to anticipate 
pitch troubles. 

16, Precise playing helps intona- 
tion. (Occasicnally turn your back 
to your players so you are not dis- 
tracted by visual factors,—and listen. 
How do they really sound?) 

17. Also listen to your group from 
some distance. Stand in the rear of 
your auditorium. (This taught me 
several things. Mainly, that we were 
more “sour” than I had thought.) 

Back in the days of the great re- 
gional and national contests, one 
veteran director stood by me as we 
listened to a certain band. When the 
applause had died away, he turned 
to me and thoughtfully said, “That 
is not a very large band, and its in- 
strumentation isn’t perfect.” Then 
he added softly, “But they played it 
pure, They really played it pure.” 





MOONLIGHT SONATA IN KWANGJU 
(Continued from page 26) 


’ 


“This is Miss Chung,” said the 
Korean who escorted her into the 
room. “She does not speak English.” 

Miss Chung smiled self-conscious- 
ly. She seemed so ill at ease that | 
almost wished I had not created this 
embarrassing situation for her. 

“Will you please tell her,” I said, 
“that I was interested in seeing her 
music and that I have played many 
of these pieces myself?” 

As the interpreter spoke, Miss 
Chung’s face lit up, and some of her 
embarrassment left her. She blushed 
slightly and said, “You,” pointing to 
the piano. 

Even though I was hesitant to play 
before anyone when I was out of 
practice, I thought that if I did, she 
might feel more at ease. 

I picked up her book of Mozart 
Sonatas and turned to No. 16 in A 
Major. I knew the first movement 
from memory. It was one of the few 
things I thought I might get through 
without faltering. 

The action of the piano was loose, 


and it had a loud but pleasing tone. . 


\s I played the variations that make 
up the movement, I noticed that 
Miss Chung’s self-consciousness was 
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fading into absorption in the music. 
She watched my fingers intently. 

“Ver’ good,” she said when I fin- 
ished and gave me a broad smile. 

“You play now,” I said as I got up. 

She had become as oblivious of her 
surroundings as I was. She turned to 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata and 
played it through,—all three move- 
ments. Her technique was excellent, 
but she played with little expression. 
In fact the entire sonata was played 
as though it were marked “forte.” 
While I was baffled by the lack of 
shading, I was nevertheless thrilled 
to hear the familiar music being 
played in this unlikely setting by a 
shy Korean girl. 


Pianistic Puzzle 


I have often tried to understand 
why Miss Chung was apparently 
ignorant of how Beethoven should 
be interpreted. As a conservatory 
student, she surely must have heard 
recordings of the sonata as played 
by the great contemporary artists. I 
did notice while in Korea that classi- 
cal Korean music was played with 
little variation in volume. Perhaps 


culturally Miss Chung was more 
closely confined by the mountains of 
Kwangju than her Western clothes 
would indicate. 

When she finished the sonata, we 
each played a few more selections 
and had a sign-language conversa- 
tion by pointing to pieces we par- 
ticularly liked and to those we had 
studied. 

She asked me through the inter- 
preter to come back, and I could tell 
that she really meant it. I was anx- 
ious to do so. I asked if I might bring 
a musician friend with me, and she 
enthusiastically agreed. 

On the appointed day, I returned 
with my friend, Lincoln. Before be- 
ing called into the Army, he had 
attended the same conservatory of 
music that I had, 

When I introduced Lincoln to 
Miss Chung, she was even more shy 
than she had been when she met me. 
Teen-aged girls in Korea do not have 
the friendly, casual relationship with 
boys their own age that American 
girls do. In fact upper-class Korean 
girls are hardly ever alone with a boy 
without a chaperone. 

But again music broke down the 
barriers. If a piano is accessible, Lin- 
coln cannot resist playing it. 

He first played Chopin’s Revolu- 
tionary Etude, followed by De Falla’s 
Ritual Fire Dance. Lincoln played 
spirited pieces like these with appro- 
priate frenzy, and he made the piano 
roar. Miss Chung was ecstatic, her 
self-consciousness vanishing com- 
pletely. 

After Lincoln had ripped through 
several more of his favorites, Miss 
Chung, he and I took turns at the 
piano throughout the happy after- 
noon. 

Then Miss Chung brought in a 
plate of sliced watermelon. Lincoln 
and I rarely saw fresh food in our 
Army mess halls, and on this hot 
summer day the pink watermelon 
was a joyous sight. 

As we were leaving, we learned 
that Miss Chung was going to Seoul 
in a few days to resume her music 
study. We never saw her again. 

During my visits with her, how- 
ever, I realized anew what all musi- 
cians, amateur and professional, dis- 
cover: music is a letter of introduc- 
tion. He who brings it with him is 
ushered quickly into the inner par- 
lors of companionship with other 
music lovers all over the world. >>> 
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See and play America’s newest 
full-size, light weight artist accordion— 
the Model F Excelsior Symphony. 
Traditional Excelsior craftsmanship 
distinguishes the Model F, designed for 
the player who is going places. 
$1200 WITH CASE 
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Because the Excelsior is built to a stand- 
ard, not to a price, it has justly earned 
its reputation as America’s premier ac- 
cordion. Each of its 3526 parts, pictured 
above, are carefully fitted by men who 
have spent years learning their trade. 
Specialists control the important opera- 
tions where complicated sub-assemblies 
are joined. Final results are inspected 
and tested by perfectionists. Only then 
is an Excelsior released to the customer. 
Such meticulous attention to details 
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Gentlemen: Please send Excelsior's free Factory Tour Book. 


results in an instrument that fully merits 
the confidence placed in it by 9 out of 
10 highest paid artists. If your playing 
technique demands the ultimate, we 
invite you to visit your dealer and try 
a genuine Excelsior. It may well prove 
to be the turning point of your career. 
For aside from the many ways an 
Excelsior helps you to play better, 
remember this: Ownership of an 
Excelsior, identifies you with America’s 
finest accordionists. 
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The Magic World 
of Carl Orff 


ROBERT BREUER 


oa ORFF, revolutionary com- 
A poser, conductor, poet and cho- 
reographer, was born in Munich on 
July 10, 1895. From childhood days 
on, music had cast a mighty spell 
upon the boy who grew up in the 
artistic atmosphere of a still peaceful 
Germany. His finished, he 
worked as musical coach and assist- 
ant conductor at the famous Munich 
Kammerspiele where he familiarized 
himself with an enormous repertoire 
of stage plays. He was attracted, how- 


studies 


ever, in ever mounting ways by mu- 
sic, and his first experiments in com- 
posing orchestral works and songs 
showed the influence of Stravinsky. 
Of utmost importance was his collab- 
oration with the Munich dancer 
Dorothee Giinther, and their found- 
ing of the Giinther-Schule in 1924 
was to become the decisive departure 
from the well-trodden path. Here, in 
a new institute advocating the artful 
collaboration of rhythmic musical 
accompaniment, he had ample op- 
portunity of experimenting with an 
array of pedagogic and artistic needs. 
He wrote a remarkable textbook, 
Schulwerk, stili waiting for a trans- 
lator. It is meant to inspire children 
with a love for music; it was born 
out of his frequent contacts with the 
little ones and out of his sincere 
endeavors to teach their tender, im- 
pressive minds and hearts the pleas- 





Robert. Breuer has covered the musical 
scene in his native Vienna as well as in New 
York, where he resides since 1940. As corre- 
spondent of leading Swiss and Austrian 
papers he reports on American music and 
art, at the same time his essays on European 
music and culture can be found in repre- 


sentative publications of this country. 
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ures and beauties of understanding 
and enjoying music. 

In order to gain the right insight 
into all of Orff’s later works, one has 
to study this text-book of music 
penned by a master pedagogue who 
outlines a definite method for the 
successful musical education of chil- 
dren,—an education without tears. 
To be really successful, such educa- 
tion should start at a very early age, 
with a series of easy, popular tunes 
in the frame of five tones; only later, 
seven or more tones should be intro- 
duced. Making his pupils dance on 
step to the rhythmic melodies adapt- 
ed to their childish sphere of unde1 
standing, according to the author, 
lays the groundwork for a good mu- 
sical education. 


Incidental Music 


Mendelssohn’s incidental music to 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream is known the world over and 
has, through decades, underscored 
stage and film productions, As early 
as 1931, Orff, inspired by his new 
theories, wrote his own music, revis- 
ing it in 1943 and putting down a 
final version in 1952. Its American 
premiére at the Ellenville, N. Y., 
Festival, with Stokowski leading the 
orchestra, scored a great triumph for 
the composer. His music embodies, 
in a highly realistic way, the dra- 
matic account of the happenings, a 
thorough intensification of the char- 
acters, yet remains always in full 
harmony with the action, and _ its 
blasting, elementary strength is thor- 
oughly Shakespearian. 

Orff's Carmina Burana (first per- 
formed in Frankfurt, 1937) and his 





Carl Orff 


Catulli Carmina (first performance 
in Leipzig, 1943) started, according 
to his own expression, his “life 
work.” In these primitive, secular 
folk songs, taken mostly from Latin 
and medieval German sources, the 
composer exiols carousing, wooing, 
drinking and dancing and all the 
sensuous joys of life. Here Orff found 
the right material for his distinct 
taste for natural improvisations and 
impressive repetitions; here his out- 
spokenly individual style flows from 
his emotional sincerity of expression. 
Phe skillfully varied, onomatopoetic 
effects of his appealing tunes, which 
immediately strike a responsive chord 
in the ears and hearts of the listener, 
the strange instrumentation, the ex- 
tensive use of xylophones, hammers, 
triangles and all kinds of old, odd 
and exotic percussion instruments 
give all his compositions the new, 
revolutionary note. A good place to 
bring this point home may be found 
in the song from Carmina Burana 
telling of the vicissitudes of ‘‘For- 
tuna’s rolling wheel,” with its many 
repetitions and crescendi and color- 
ful effects. 

Out of the rich storehouse of Ger- 
man literature, Orff chose his themes, 
and with his forceful new musical 
intepretation, gave them a_ novel, 
strong lease of life. Like Richard 
Wagner, and yet ten thousand miles 
apart from him, Orff has always been 
his own text writer, either from 
Latin sources, or in his native, strong 
Bavarian dialect. He, revitalized 
Grimm’s charming fairy-tale The 
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Moon (played by the New York City 
Opera last Fall) and wrote music and 
text for another folk-tale entitled 
Die Kluge (subtitled The Story of 
the King and the Wise Woman) 
which was successfully staged in this 
country by some college opera work- 
shops. Here another old tale comes 
splendidly to life. His Bavarian trag- 
edy, Die Bernauerin, drawing heavily 
on Hebbel’s historic drama Agnes 
Bernauer, and his dialect comedy 
Astutul: are both folk-tales with an 
historical background into which 
Orff’s music infuses life and gripping, 
breath-taking drama. 

Sophocles’ classic tragedy Antigone, 
translated, revised and modernized 
by the German romantic poet Fried- 
rich Holderlin, attracted Orff by its 
elementary, old and yet ever young 
theme and conflicts. So he wrote the 
music (a strange, novel instrumenta- 
tion, lavishly xylo- 
phones, cymbals, castanets, gongs and 
instruments), to 


using pianos, 


other percussion 


obtain the desired strong effects. The 
work had its premiére at the Salz- 


burg Festival in 1949 and scored a 
tremendous success. Another innova 
tion here was the frequent, unaccom- 
panied chant of the voice. Antigone 
is so far the culmination of Orff's 
works, though the composer recently 
journeyed to Greece in quest of im- 
pressions for his planned Oedipus 
composition, 


Musie for the Stage 


According to Orff’s theories, the 
stage has an important function to 
fulfill, but can do so only when given 
the right tools,—a perfect combina- 
tion of word and sound. Having once 
reached this conclusion, Orff has de- 
voted all time and all of his 
creative genius to the musical stage. 
Backed by his thorough theoretical 
knowledge, supported by his poetic 
vein and his composer’s genius, a 


his 


genius that perceives in the harmo 
nious combination of sound and 
word the only means of the elemen- 
tary need of expression inherent in 
all human beings, Orff has boldly 





Scene from Orff’s “Catulli Carmina” 
—Photos from the book, “Carl Orff” (Schott, AMP) 
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defied all “sacred” musical traditions 
of the past and gone his own, suc- 
cessful Representing a rare 
combination of musician and poet 
Orff’s manifold talent has given to 
the world a forceful music in which 
all elementary passions are mirrored. 
For he penetrates to the very bottom 
of this so-called “world,” seeing there 
a cosmic, vital, esthetic triumvirate 
of eruptive forces breaking out vol- 
cano-like,—and yet in all this seem- 
ing pandemonium he finds at the 
end a soothing solution. Making 
Shakespeare’s famous “All the world’s 
a stage” his own, Orff has made this 
very same stage, which the 
world, the sphere of his life and 


way. 


mirrors 


activities. 

He is an elementary 
versal man of the theatre, this musi- 
cian, writer and dramatist,—all com- 
bined in one lusty, life-affirming 
being. Orff is of a rare duality. When 
he works, his eyes and ears lovingly 
take in the the sound, 
both working and creating in a rare 
harmonic and rhythmic co-operation 
of all the senses involved. Thus the 
final product of his intense work 
striking and 


and yet uni- 


vision and 


reveals an unusual, 
rarely seen unity of movement, speech 
and tone, with a hard-hitting, sure- 
fire. effect which no spectator can 
resist. Fascinated and spellbound, he 
will sit to the very end of tne per- 
formance, struck by the message con 
veyed to him. 

Orff has discarded all old preju- 
dices cluttering the stage and has 
revealed seemingly simple and ele- 
mentary yet fascinating ways to new, 
revolutionary stage productions lift- 
ing the theatre to the classic Greek 
level of being a messenger of moral 
and ethic proclamations. 

Sixty-one years old and living com- 
fortably in his new house on the 
picturesque Ammersee in Bavaria 
(near his native Munich), Orff, mar- 
ried to the noted novelist Luise 
Rinser, is relentlessly working on 
new stage productions, musical su- 
pervisions, teaching and conducting 
assignments, Somewhat shy and not 
given to publicity of his personal 
life, he concentrates with undimin- 
ished energy and enthusiasm on his 
work. He is still groping and reach- 
ing out for new forms, still growing, 
still searching. The far-reaching ef- 
fects of his art can be easily foretold, 
but can be judged fairly only in time 


to come. >>> 
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THE 


HISTORIAN LOOKS 


AT MUSIC 


(Continued from page 24) 


origins of national culture and _ re- 
vived folk tales, legends of national 
heroes, old ballads and fairy stories. 
The Romantics rebelled against the 
formal, the symmetrical, the 
carefully-ordered, the systematic and 
the philosophical, feeling that to 
philosophize was to kill; they were 
after experience, not the fruit of 


Loo- 


ex perience. 

While Victor Hugo and Walter 
Scott were writing, a group of paint- 
ers broke away from the formalities 
and artificial pretty-pretty canvases 
of the eighteenth century and pro- 
duced an uproar among the acade- 
micians of France. Honestly, now, is 
there no connection between ro- 
mantic music, romantic painting and 
romantic literature? Did they not 
flourish in the same society in the 
same period? 

The facts seem inescapable to me: 
music, like every other form of ex- 
pression, is produced in a society 
main 


can be described; its 


which 


currents of thought can be described 
and undoubtedly it is possible for 
the informed musician to show con- 
nections between these currents and 
the music written then. He must use 


common sense and avoid absurd 
analogies and flimsy correlations, 
but I believe that the resources 
of literature, art, music, history, 


philosophy, and many other fields, 
can be brought to bear on one an- 
other. For nothing stands alone. 


Music and Literature 


Music makes its contribution to 
literature, of course. I take an ex- 
ample from the Middle Ages. When 
a medievalist tries to understand the 
meaning of a Latin hymn for those 
who heard it, I believe he gains by 
thinking about the circumstances in 
which it was used. E. K. Rand in his 
Founders of the Middle Ages wrote: 

“To appreciate a Latin hymn, 
with all its flavor, we must take it 


not merely for itself, but as a part 
of something larger. First of all it is 
wedded to music, which makes its 
own appeal. Then it is caught up 
into the larger atmosphere of some 
religious office. Finally the service is 
celebrated in a church, which, how- 
ever humble, puts the altar in the 
place of reverence, As we listen to 
the Latin words, we hear the deep 
voice of the organ, and glance up- 
ward in imagination at the vaulting. 
This is the whole body of the hymn, 
which loses flesh and blood if you 
tear it away, if we merely read the 
hymns.” 

If a piece of Latin literature comes 
to life by placing it in the circum- 
stances in which it grew, then surely 
the same is true of a piece of music. 
Consequently the teacher of music 
has the opportunity to employ the 
widest knowledge he can acquire of 
literature, of history and of art, and, 
I might add, of life itself. Otherwise 
he runs the risk of becoming like a 
grammarian or philologist who 
knows all about the mechanics of a 
language but nothing about the 
meaning of its literature for those 





Lintonation 


.-- A new word that spells improved performance! 


With professional musicians the name LINTON has become 
. and for good reason! Aside from pro- 
ducing the correct tone . .. producing it in tune is most important 

... and with Linton Woodwinds this becomes possible. 


synonymous with intonation . . 


Flawless interpretation in all other respects is necessary, but without 
perfect intonation, the musician can never perform to perfection. 
LINTON Prestige Woodwinds are all blown and tested under the 
direct supervision of Mr. Jack Linton, President of the Linton Company. 
Although every point of performance is checked carefully . . . 
intonation is given prime consideration! 

An instrument as perfectly in tune with itself as superior craftsmanship can 

make it... when placed in the hands of the beginner, advanced student or professional 


means more time available for solving other problems encountered on the way to 
better musicianship. You have this advantage with LINTON. 
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who read and speak it. 

A word about the third and final 
suggestion: I believe that 
listening to music is not enough to 
give one a real taste for it or an ap- 
preciation of it. You know bette 
than I do how much music has beer 


passive 


composed for special occasions or to 
provide the rhythm for a dance, ot 
march, or procession, or ballet. I 


want the listener to sense somehow 
the connection between the music 
and the activity it was meant to ac 


company. At this distance perhaps 
we can never catch the spirit ol 
the movement producing Lutheran 
chorales, but Luther hoped that lay 
men would participate in the music 
of the service. | am suggesting that 
anyone, even the monotone, will un 
derstand this music better after join 
ing with a large group in singing a 
chorale. If the result is imperfect, no 
matter; thereafter the student will 
understand a chorale when he hears 


one. Suppose the music was written 
for a ballet; by all means let the stu- 
dent see the ballet while hearing the 


music. If such audio-visual aids are 


not now available, then perhaps they 
can be produced. And opera surely 
operas are meant to be understood 
and seen as well as heard. At least 
let the student have a libretto with 
an accompanying English translation 
enabling him to follow the words. 
Further I would encourage a student 
to hum, sing or whistle operatic airs. 
Having once learned a melody a stu 
dent may listen to an entire opera 
aria oO 


for the sake of an two, In 


short, we cannot expect an opera to 
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from 
Intellectual 


of I uro pe 


compete successfully with Tin Pan 
Alley if we treat opera as something 
remote, mysterious, mighty, high and 
lifted up, to be approached with 
awe and reverence. Note the attitude 
of the Italian street vendor pushing 
a vegetable cart; he may bellow an 
aria as he walks along; a bootblack 
may shout “Bravo!” These people 
take opera as one of the familiar joys 
of life. Meanwhile the American 
tourist wonders why even the unedu 
cated Italians zie such musical peo 
ple. I think I know why. Italian 
audiences do not acquire their taste 
for music by listening hour afte 
hour in dignified passive silence. 
My layman’s remarks are ended. I 
have viewed with alarm the tyranny 
have urged the 


of mass media. I 


teacher to report on his own pei 


sonal experience with music. I have 


suggested that music can be related 
to the society and period in which 


it was composed, I have also sug 
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gested that to make some response to 
music will help in acquiring a taste 
for it. Allow a final plea for 
vitality in the I would 
rather have whistling, stomping and 
laughter in the classroom than a cold 
lifeless dignity, for the goal of all 
teaching is to enlarge the student’s 
understanding and knowledge; and 
we shall never transmit musical taste 
scholariy ab 


me 


classroom. 


solely by mechanical 


stractions. >>> 





PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CONCEPTS IN MUSIC 
(Continued from page 24) 


folding throughout life, and both are 
subject to the twin motivations of 
all human life: those that come from 
the organism, and _ those 
derived from the circumstances 
life as it is lived in our society. These 
intellectual musical activities of ap- 
preciating and creating are legiti- 
mate and enticing materials to any 
psychologist, but few have ventured 
to experiment with them, and this 


within 
ol 


GOOD SOLID SOUND 


is for a variety of reasons. First, their 
complexity makes them too formid- 
able to attack by the doctor’s thesis 
method. They belong to the so-called 
“higher thought processes,” and it is 
so much easier to study simpler bits 
o! behavior, which can be done with 
the muscles, for muscles can be 
watched, timed, photographed. Sec- 
ond, the immediate practicality of 


music appreciation is difficult to 
demonstrate; it is not necessary to 
our nation’s defense program, nor 


vital to our economic development. 
Third, the study of this process re- 
quires a marriage of two quite dil- 
ferent disciplines, and this is hard 
to come by either in one individual 
worker, or in a partnership or re- 
search team. Mistakes, misunde1 
standings, and misinterpretations 
have been many. Critics have been 
obtuse and disruptive, not tolerant 
and constructive, for they are im- 
patient with tentative theories and 
crude techniques when other dis- 
ciplines have developed a multiplic- 
ity of finespun theses and perfected 
apparatus for dealing with them. 
Finally we have no public excite- 
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ment, no headlines, or vitriolic best 
seller entitled Why Johnny Can't 
Appreciate. 

What is the intellectual activity 
required of an adult layman when he 
listens to a piece of music, or to be 
specific, when he listens for the first 
time to the minuet from Mozart’s G 
Minor Symphony? What process o1 
activity in his cerebral hemispheres 
may the music set in motion? Of all 
the activity which it does inevitably 
set in motion, which is important? 
Which does the teacher wish to de- 
velop, to increase and enhance? 

Let us assume that this layman is 
an intelligent man, well disposed to- 
ward music, wanting to find some- 
thing pleasing, significant, interest- 
ing. He has believed us when we 
have told him that music is reward- 
ing, and he is curious and co-opera- 
tive. What can he hear? What is 
there in the music for him to hear, 
and how can we teach him to 
hear it? 

There is melody, a succession of 
notes that somehow makes a tune. A 
tune has a beginning and an end, 
and he can sing it. It has parts, and 





of the school concert band as a bosis. 
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if he examines it closely he notes 
that some parts are repeated, It has 
character too; it may be dismal, or 
rollicking, or sweet. He can also tell 
you whether it is fast or slow, loud 
or soft, long or short. 

He can perceive such qualities be- 
cause he has in mind a general stand- 
ard for all of them, He knows what 
loudness is. He can use that word 
and find a common agreement 
among his fellow men as to whether 
any particular piece is loud or soft. 
It is a serviceable word, and it is one 
of those things which we call a 
“concept,” an abstraction, an idea. 
Everybody has a lot of them, and 
uses them, and is constantly revising 
and modifying them, and has been 
forced to learn them by way of every- 
day experience. 

But there are many useful musical 
concepts which this untrained lay- 
man does not have. When you say 
to him “the woodwinds develop the 
second theme in the recapitulation” 
it has little meaning or significance 
for him. Yes, he knows the meaning 
of each separate word, but separate- 
ly they do not apply to the music, 








and they cannot be related together 
to form a new thought or concept 
in the way they would if you had 
said “the loud horn at the beginning 
was not repeated till the very end,” 
loud, beginning, end, repeat, are old 
and useful concepts which everyone 
knows, but theme, recapitulation are 
new and meaningless terms. How can 
they acquire such new concepts? The 
process is an intellectual, a learning 
process, and there are several ways 
in which concepts are formed. The 
baby, for example, gradually forms 
a concept of the word “ball” by 
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hearing adults use the word in many 
different contexts. He identifies it 
with football, baseball, bouncing 
ball, ball-bearing, and finally he ab- 
stracts out of all these many contexts 
the qualities common to all of them 
and conceives of ball-ness as an inde- 
pendent, definable entity. 

There is another kind of process 
also discernible, in which a complex 
experience commands our attention 
to such an extent that we somehow 
want to comprehend it better, to re- 
member it. If we want to assimilate 
it, we analyse it, look for parts, 
identify them as parts, look for a 
pattern in the parts. We don’t like 
chaos and disorder. Our cerebrums 
just don’t seem to work that way. 
We like smaller items which we can 
put together according to some sys- 
tem. There are even some systems 
and patterns which we like better 
than others, symmetry, repetition, 
closure, rhythm, contrast, regularity. 
One school of psychologists called 
these “‘gestalts” and identified many 
of them and studied both our nat- 
ural preferences for them and, even 
further, their value to the individual 
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and to soc iety. 
But all these patterns of perceiv- 
ing and thinking have been estab- 


lished from visual and verbal mate-. 


rials, and nothing comparable to 
them has ever 
the process of listening. What a han- 
dicap this is to the teaching of ap- 
preciation! How important to make 
even a small beginning, borrowing 
methods wherever we can, and im- 
proving them by practical experi- 
mentation. 

Appreciation, like any _ other 
thought process, must employ short- 


been discovered for 


cut symbols, and for most listeners 
the concepts of musical thought are 
communicated by means of words. 
Of course, in our teaching we make 
large use of music, live music and 
recorded music. We also use, wher- 
ever we can, actual participation in 
music, building together and sharing 
the musical experiences. But we must 
talk about these experiences by means 
of words; we use these words to 
educate the listener, identify for him 
the atoms and molecules of music 
experience, trace their cohesiveness 


in a musical idea, and relate the 
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ideas in time and space, history and 
evolution, Appreciation of music is 
taught and is learned as any other 
subject matter, by identifying the 
simplest items, combining and de- 
veloping them into larger terms, and 
systematically elaborating, reviewing, 
relating, building, conjecturing, pro- 
ving, until a complex structure is 
held together by memory according 
to routines which are orderly and 
standardized, but which we 
know very little in the field of music. 


about 


Objective Measures 


If we should ask the listener simply 
to describe as well as he can what he 
hears in a Mozart minuet, we will 
collect a mass of data which does not 
lend itself to any modern method of 
analysis. It is therefore necessary to 
use objective measures of the list- 
ener’s musical vocabulary or con- 
cepts, to find by repeated experi- 
ments how the completely naive dif- 
fer from those who have had a little 
formal training or informal listening, 
how much each improves after re- 
peated hearings, and how much of 


the critic’s or commentator’s “‘jar- 
gon” the average listener can actu- 
ally comprehend. Probably he com- 
prehends much _ less than he will 
admit, and when he _ overextends 
himself and we catch him out, we 
can despise him for his crudity or 
laugh at his naiveté. But can we 
help him? 
Experiments 
groups of college sophomores who 
listened three times to this Mozart 
minuet and checked the same list of 
forty objective questions after each 
hearing, have given us some insight 
into the listening process and how 
ic grows. Eighty-five percent of the 
group agree that there are many 
repetitions of sections of the piece, 
although to the more specific state- 
ment that “there are three parts and 
the third repeats the first,” most of 
them risk “yes” but add that they 
are not really sure. Fewer than half 
can note that there is no introduc 
tion before the main theme is 
presented. That the episodes between 
the three sections become longer as 
the composition nears its close brings 
an utter chaos of answers, Only halt 
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of the students can perceive that the 
melodic themes are not long and 
continuous and that they may be 
broken down into small repeated 
phrases. 

They do notice that the theme is 
immediately repeated, that it is car- 
ried up and down on the scale and 
that it is given more elaborate de- 
velopment. Less than a fourth, how- 
ever, notice that the repetitions come 
in threes; and the false statement 
that “two instruments carry the 
theme simultaneously, giving a con- 
trapuntal effect” brings out more 
errors than any other question in the 
entire list. 

Sixty-one percent of the listeners 
agree that in contrast to some mod- 
ern music the keynote is well estab- 
lished. An overwhelming amount of 
error however accrues to the state- 
ment (false) that “the harmonies 
become richer, fuller and more com- 
plex in the last section of the piece.” 
Only sixteen of the whole group of 
117 were able to show even a mini- 
mum of resistance to this pleasantly 


enticing sentence. The best they 


could do was to record “no opinion.” 
One of the most surprising dis- 
coveries was the extremely poor ap- 
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prehension of the rhythm or beat of 
the minuet. than a fourth of 
the ‘listeners can identify the time as 
34 or deny that the piece is in % 
time. Only a handful of the students 
with some musical training can say 
that there is no change in rhythm 
or time signature in the second sec- 
tion. For seventy-five percent, this 
statement brings the most quixotic 
responses. In three hearings they 
change their minds repeatedly, 


Less 


What They Know 


About fifty percent realize that the 
piano and harp have not been heard, 
and about thirty percent that there 
are both strings and woodwinds but 
no brass or percussion. That the close 
of the first section shifts from strings 
to woodwinds and that the two 
phrases of the theme are always 
played by different instruments all 
elicit random answers. But there are 
few responses of “no opinion” and 
the listeners express great confidence 
in their responses even though the 
perception involved is clearly beyond 
their limited powers. 

With such findings the gap be- 
tween the sophisticated musician and 


the amateur becomes more clearly 
defined. It is amusing to find that 
these listeners commit themselves 
confidently 
mentation, and that they are usually 
wrong. Does the composer or per- 
former find it so amusing, however, 
to learn that 


glibly evaluated as “lacking in rhy- 


in answers about instru 


his presentation is 


thmic and harmonic interest” or 
“exaggerated and tasteless” by ama- 
teurs who on the average are not 


quite sure after three hearings that 
there are three sections in his min- 
uet or that it is written in 34 time? 
The fault is perhaps not with the 
amateurs who are merely seeking for 
themselves the enjoyment or prestige 
which they know to be available in 
good music, but rather with the pro- 
fessionals who have not given them 
enough help. 

The teaching of 
would have a great deal to gain from 
an imaginative, sophisticated pro- 
gram of testing. Some teachers are 
very skillful in their use of quizzes 
and examinations, them to 
motivate the students in daily 
weekly preparation, and to stimulate 
them toward more critical appraisal 
of their learning. All good teachers 
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know that the student learns some- 
thing by taking a good examination 
as well as by preparing for it. 

But much more could be done if 
teachers of appreciation would pool 
their efforts with a view to improv- 
ing this part of their teaching pro- 
cedure. They could introduce greater 
interest and variety in their exami- 
nations, help each other to build up 
a reserve of good material, save time 
and energy in devising questions, and 
save time in correcting or evaluat- 
ing them. 

This can be done with no more 
danger of «standardization than al- 
ready lies in our use of the same 
textbooks or other teaching material. 
Any one teacher is free to choose 
what he finds appropriate for his 
own students and methods and view- 
points, and set his own standards 
in the quantity and quality of an- 
swers. Fortunately, too, the actual 
musical materials, the etudes, sym- 
phonies, quartets, songs, their avail- 
ability in recordings and published 
scores, have provided in themselves 
a standardized curriculum in appre- 
ciaticn which would prove to be of 
tremendous advantage. 


But most valuable of all, such a 
joint project could, if carefully 
planned, provide a wealth of infor- 
mation on the stages of the learning 
process, the steps by which the stu- 
dent acquires his appreciation of the 
music which he hears. It could an- 
swer questions which have long 
puzzled musicians and psychologists: 
What can an untrained listener hear 
when he listens for the first time to 
a simple, short piece, or to a long, 
complicated one? What progress can 
he make simply by listening to it 
half a dozen more times with no 
help? After this immediate and nat- 
ural kind of progress is established, 
it constitutes a firm basis from which 
different kinds of help or formal in- 
struction in listening can be tried. 
Any class can become a laboratory, 
and a really important laboratory, for 
this would be pioneer exploration. 
The measurement of intellectual 
skills in other fields has progressed 
to a most gratifying stage. Even 
though all of us have misgivings 
about some of the freshman college 
tests, we realize what a boon they 
have been in predicting student suc- 
cess, in finding gifted high school 
seniors, in sectioning classes, in diag- 


nosing special difficulties such as 
reading and vocabulary deficiencies. 
These gains represent about twenty- 
five years of experimenting, and all 
that we now know about the nature 
of intelligence, how it is inherited, 
what encourages or deters its growth, 
what it consists of, how it is wasted, 
er conserved, how it changes from 
sixteen to sixty, all this we could 
find out only after we had learned 
to measure it. Our methods in the 
1920’s were crude, but we have re- 
fined them, The psychological ex- 
ploration of musicianship can move 
along faster,—that is, if it chooses to 


start. DPD 


Kate Hevner Mueller, Professor of Edu- 
cation at Indiana University, has written 
extensively for psychological journals. She 
is the author of the recent publication, Edu- 
cating Women for a Changing World, and 
a number of other books, including Trends 
in Musical Taste, a monograph which she 
co-authored with John H. Mueller. She was 
recently awarded the biennial $1000 prize 
by Delta Kappa Gamma for “the most dis- 
tinguished piece of writing in education by 
a woman. 





The musical, theatrical and _pic- 
torial life in Western Europe will be 
explored in the summer study tours 
that are offered nationally by a 
group of American colleges and are 
co-ordinated through Professor D. 
Sterling Wheelwright, State College, 
San Francisco, Calif. Other itine- 
raries will be a spring tour, featuring 
the Florence and Vienna Festivals in 
May and June, and an August tour 
encompassing the International Con- 
gress of Organists in London and 
the Salzburg, Lucerne, Bayreuth and 
Edinburgh festivals. 


> 


Forty-nine opera scholarships, one 
in each state and one in the District 
of Columbia, are offered by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs for 
the 1957 Summer Opera Workshop 
of Chatham College in Pittsburgh. 
Male and female singers between the 
ages of 21 and 25 will be eligible. 
Auditions, conducted in conjunction 
with the Biennial Student Auditions, 
take place March 1-15. Further in- 
formation is obtainable through Mrs. 
Charles A. Pardee, 909 Lakeside 
Place, Chicago 40, IIl., or Mrs. Gail- 
lard B. Fuller, 404 East Main Street, 
Loudonville, Ohio. 
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NE of the most encouraging answers to the 
current “Rock ’n’ Roll” craze may be found 

in the increasing success of that honest interpreter 
of real folk songs, Harry Belafonte, both on records 
and in personal appearances. Last summer he 
jammed the New York Stadium with 25,000 list- 
eners, while several thousand more were turned 
away. Now his recordings are outselling even those 
of Elvis Presley, and on far more legitimate 
grounds, 

Two recent releases of Belafonte material on 
RCA Victor discs, one called simply Belafonte and 
the other Calypso, indicate the amazing versatility 
as well as the almost unique art and personality of this singer. (Let it not 
be forgotten also that he played the part of Joe in the screen version of 
Carmen Jones, without singing a note of the Bizet music, written for an 
operatic tenor.) Within his own range, and in his own field, Belafonte sings 
every song in a highly individual fashion, generally with creative touches of 
his own, 

His rendition of the familiar Water Boy (actually not a folk song in 
its original form) adds some echoes of the authentic John Henry material to 
the brief melody of Avery Robinson. In two other songs he dramatizes a 
typical Negro sermon, with responses by the congregation, while the true 
spiritual, “In that great gettin’ up mornin’,” uses a mixed chorus for anti- 
phonal effects contrasting with the solo voice. Matilda provides an example 
of spontaneous community singing, with a suggestion of the “Calypso” style 
in its rhythm and off-beat accents. 





HERE are those who wrongly associate “Calypso” with the far more 

obvious and illiterate expressions of “Rock ‘n’ Roll.” Actually the 
former has been in existence a long time, both in the West Indies and in the 
United States. It is a real folk music, emphasizing the essential spirit of 
improvisation which appears also in the best American jazz. 

The natives of Trinidad and Jamaica made up their own Calypso songs 
on the spur of the moment, and their annual contests glorified this im- 
provisational quality. The rhymes were generally bad, often on unaccented 
syllables, but there was no mistaking the sincerity of this curious music, 
with its insistent rumba rhythm, its steel drums and squealing pipes, and the 
raucous voices with their strange English-Negro accent. 

The native Calypso singers found it difficult to sell their specialty on 
the North American continent, although it was frequently imitated, with 
varying success. (The popular Rum and Coco-Cola was decreed by a court 
to be the real thing, but we also had Joan Whitney's Love, Love, Love and 
the satirical South America, Take It Away, sung by Betty Garrett in Call 
Me Mister.) Early Calypso classics included King Edward, The Duke and 
Duchess of Kent, etc. 

Belafonte’s Calypso album does not claim authenticity by any means, 
yet the adaptations are often more appealing than the originals. Day O 
comes from the same sources as the current Banana Boat Song and The 
Jack-Ass Song is completely convincing, as are the Jamaica Farewell, Come 
Back, Liza and Man Smart (Woman Smarter). 

If Harry Belafonte succeeds in giving permanence to the Calypso style 
by his free treatment of its intricacies, he will have done a real service to 
America’s popular music as well as to folk music in general. >>> 
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THE MIRACLE 
OF THE CARILLON 


(Continued from page 38) 


times announced months in advance. 

Carillon music, like that of radio 
and television, is air-borne and in- 
tended for mass enjoyment. But, 
unlike radio and television, it is best 
enjoyed outdoors. What keener de- 
light can there be on a warm summer 
night than listening to tue music of 
the bells, frequently colored by gen- 
tle evening breezes? What greater joy 
can there be than the peace and 
tranquility that come with the night- 
ly benediction of these bells? 

As an instrument the carillon is 
quite versatile. It can play music 
ranging all the way from simple folk 
tunes and carols in single parts to 
arrangements of classical music in 
three or more parts. Obviously when 
bells are used in combination, each 
must be absolutely in tune with the 
others. 


Casting Problems 


Tuning a bell is difficult. Each of 
the tones in a bell can vary in its 
desired position. Indeed it has no 
position until man masters it and 
puts it there. Carefully turning off 
the metal on the inside of the bell, 
the founder stops every few minutes 
to check his tones. If he should go 
too far—if he should tune even one 
partial too low—the bell is lost and 
must be recast. 

To qualify as a true carillon an 
instrument of bells must consist of at 
least two octaves, arranged chromati- 
cally and tuned to produce perfect 
harmony. Furthermore, it must be 
comprised of at least twenty-three 
cast bells. A really fine carillon costs 
from $20,000 to $100,000, depending 
upon the number and size of the 
bells. 

Carillon bells are suspended in a 
tower and played from a keyboard. 
Unlike church bells, they do not 
swing. Rigidly fixed to supporting 
beams, they are sounded by the 
stroke of a clapper attached to the 
corresponding key by wires and 
cranks. Most carillonneurs prefer to 
be alone when they play. A half hour 
or more before a concert they climb 
to the playing-cabin high in the 
tower. There may be forty or fifty 
steps. Or, as in the case of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago instrument, there 
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may be more than 200 steps. The 
Riverside Church in New York has 
an elevator for its carillonneur, but 
this is an almost unheard-of luxury. 
In summer it is usually hot in the 
playing-cabin; hence some carillon- 
neurs play stripped to their shorts. 

Seated on a bench like an organ 
bench, the carillon player faces a 
massive framework with two rows of 
keys and two of pedals, Round and 
smooth, the keys are about the length 
of a man’s middle finger. The sharps 
and flats, as on a piano, are arranged 
above and between the others. The 
foot pedals — similarly placed — re- 
semble those of an organ, except that 
they are heavier, squared, and their 
top surfaces are usually covered with 
rubber or leather. The pedals handle 
the heavier bells in the bass. Since 
the keys are struck with the bent 
little fingers, most carillonneurs wear 
heavy leather gloves, cut away to 
leave the fingers free but protecting 
the edge of the hand. 


Mostly for Men 


Because much exertion as well as 
great dexterity is required, the car- 
illon is primarily a man’s instrument. 
There are, nevertheless, a few good 
woman performers. A force ranging 
from three to twenty pounds or more 
may be required to depress a single 
key. But despite the apparent clumsi- 
ness of the instrument, there is al- 
most nothing too fast or too difficult 
for the skilled performer to play. 

Sometimes the music a carillon- 
neur plays is misunderstood. One 
Sunday morning during World War 
II Kemiel Lefévre was playing a 
hymn on the carillon of New York’s 
Riverside Church. Soon the church 
telephones began ringing. Irate resi- 
dents of Manhattan and the Bronx 
protested the playing of what they 
recognized as a tune with strongly 
nationalistic German words. They 
had to be persuaded that the music 
was also that of a hymn by Haydn. 

For years America has had bell 
towers, but — strangely enough — not 
until 1922 did our nation obtain 
what may be called a true carillon in 
the modern sense. Installed at the 
Portuguese Church of Our Lady of 
Good Voyage in Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, this instrument was the gift 
of church members who were Portu- 
guese fishermen, Its dedication on 
July 29, 1922, attracted thousands of 
listeners. Cardinal O’Connell was 
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present and played one of his own 
compositions. Throughout the fol- 
lowing summer Percival Price gave 
recitals on this instrument. The car- 
illon still rings the fishermen out to 
sea and signals their return to port. 

Nowadays carillon performers are 
organized. The Guild of Carillon- 
neurs in North America consists of 
eighty members. Formed in 1937, it 
aims to promote the carillon move- 
ment on this continent and to give 
carillonneurs an opportunity to play 
upon other instruments than their 
own. They meet in a three-day Con- 
gress each June, when the members 
give recitals on the near-by instru- 
ments. 

The carillon has served many pur- 
poses. It has warned the citizens of 
impending danger by flood and in- 
vasion, called the faithful to worship, 
rung fishermen out to sea, furnished 
gaiety to market events, and provided 
entire cities with delightful music. 
Mozart introduced music similar to 
the carillon in The Magic Flute. 
Magic power was ascribed to its 
sounds. So Papageno, one of the prin- 
cipal characters, refers to it thus, 
“Had everyone such a carillon, foes 
would be turned to friends, and 
everyone would live in the most 
beautiful harmony.” Perhaps the car- 
illon—which has served so many pur- 
poses—may some day come to sound 
the dawn of permanent peace. >>> 
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The Science of Music Therapy 


HE use of music in healing dis- 

ease and abnormality ushers us 
into vast, unexplored realms. This 
relatively new art-science is for ex- 
perienced professionals only, since 
they alone can integrate their forces 
aggressively so as to project the 
desired effects at any given time. In 
a deep and mysterious way, musical 
therapy leads to spiritual, mental 
and physical rejuvenation and is not 
to be dealt with lightly or without 
true insight and perspective into its 
constructive, and possibly destruc- 
tive, powers. Used wrongly, it can 
have a negative result at best,—and 
can release unknown factors in a very 
dangerous way. If you would raise 
the living dead from insane chaos, 
your tools must be certain and 
abundantly secured beforehand. Each 
patient treated must be studied min- 
utely, far in advance of any musical 
application, and every hazard elimi- 
nated, 

I have divided my activities in this 
field into three parts: early years 
dealing with such physical cases as 
those suffering with arthritis and 
paralysis, World War II years in 
which I concentrated on mental 
afflictions, and my present applica- 
tion of music therapy to delinquent 
youth. In all of these departments I 
gradually built a firm control and 
absolute authority in every phase of 
the work. Any professional musician 





Glenn Quilty is the author of a suc- 
cessful book, “Food for Men”, and has con- 
tributed articles to such publications as 
THE CHURCH MUSICIAN and EDUCA- 
TIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE. He is a 
pioneer in the field of music therapy, with 
practical experience during World War II, 
as well as a teacher of piano, organ and 
composition, 
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can do the same; many today are 
giving time to this subject in their 
free periods, after daily school work, 
or. week-ends. They go to local physi- 
cal and mental hospitals and start in 
with minor activities, study all the 
literature on the subject, read up on 
basic psychiatry and __ psychology, 
evolve individual treatment methods, 
and eventually obtain an experience 
plateau of great breadth and scope. 

Sound first reaches the thalamus 
gland, located at the base of the 
brain. This organ is the seat of all 
sensation, emotion and aesthetic feel- 
ing. It is not involved in mental ill- 
ness, and music directly attacks it 
with great effect. During every mo- 
ment of his activity with patients, 
the musical therapist aims at this 
area; his dealings are all concerned 
with it; here is the talisman of sanity 
that diverts the mad and causes great 
changes in mood, fancies, despond- 
ency and mild manic states. 


Hypnotic Effects 


Drugs used in conjunction with 
music are most effective in penetrat- 
ing the emotional screen, reaching 
the subconscious with healing rays, 
and carrying over a sense of security 
to working hours. Hypnosis is mildiy 
present when any music is played 
anywhere;—when this factor is step- 
ped up with actual hypnotism, 
noticeable benefits are visible in pa- 
tients. I created special music for 
certain results. Encircling tonalities 
like Ravel’s Bolero can raise and 
lower tensions easily, depending on 
the amount of dynamic expression 
used; but I found it wise to compose 
to fit the treatment individually 
whenever possible. I drew heavily on 


the classics, however, during hydro- 
therapy (water treatments where the 
patient is immersed) giving disturbed 
cases a depth of release from their 
furies not obtainable by water alone. 
After electric shock I played ag- 
gressively to hasten recovery from the 
dazed condition it produces; follow- 
ing wet pack treatment (where high- 
ly disturbed patients are wrapped 
tightly in wet sheets to stop all 
action) I delivered music of a brisk 
and loud martial nature for quick 
muscular recovery from a state of 
total numbness. 

I had pianos placed in every pos- 
sible ward and gave lessons to lucid 
patients, with later supervised prac- 
tice periods. The discipline and co- 
operation of music carried over into 
their ward life, making them less 
troublesome than before and causing 
ever increasing interest in the work 
by all present. I played request num- 
bers constantly,—getting the atten- 
tion of whole wards at a time, then 
turning it to constructive uses such 
as class therapy, games to increase 
sanity and so on. Many of my experi- 
ments and experiences took place in 
a state hospital of three thousand pa- 
tients where I was called ‘““The Mu- 
sic Doctor” by the inmates. I had 
similar results in private sanitoriums. 
At both institutions I used, in addi- 
tion to piano, gongs of various sizes, 
bells, recordings, drums, clarinets 
and cymbals singly and in unison. 
In addition, the Hammond organ, 
musical games, hymn playing and 
classes in composing proved their 
worth over a long period, 

I have tried, in the above, to show 
the mechanics and treatment po- 
tentials of musical therapy in re- 
duced form. Now a few case histories 
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Mrs. Violet Allen Keeps Her Teen-Age Guests Happy with Music 


will illustrate the workings from a 
human interest angle. I shall con- 
sider four leading type classifications 
of insanity for this purpose: cata- 
tonic, paranoid, manic-depressive, 
hebephrenic. 

Nellie G was a catatonic; her 
malady required her to sit in one 
position for years on end. Everything 
had been tried but music, and when 
I came upon the scene she had been 
this way for ten years. I studied her 
case history, conferred with her Doc- 
tor, observed her for three weeks and 
then set to work. Gongs were placed 
nearby, in four sizes from tiny to 
large, and daily I struck them for 
hours loud and soft and in between, 
in time, out of time, and (with as- 
sistance) in unison. No result. I tried 
cymbals,—no luck. If I could get a 
rhythmic motion started in her we 
could develop it to a wider stage, 
perhaps eventual normalcy. I con- 
tinued with bells, recordings; she was 
placed near the Hammond organ 
and it blasted the air with marches. 
Nothing happened. 

Finally I had a piano placed be- 
side her;—she was of Irish peasant 
descent, so I played Irish folk tunes 
her mother might have sung when 


she was a child. This I continued for 


four weeks until one day I played a 
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rare tune I had unearthed in an old 
music book. At once horrible gur- 
gling sounds issued from my patient; 
soon she raised her head;—odd talk- 
ing-sounds came from her unused 
throat. Weeks later, when she could 
speak, she told me that tune was het 
mother’s favorite and that when she 
heard it response was inevitable. It 
made her want to live again. Now 
she works in a factory in an eastern 
state and is apparently normal. 


A Paranoid Case 

Edward D was a paranoid, That is, 
he felt persecuted, heard voices, was 
sure there was a man under his bed 
with a long knife. Now music therapy 
does not work in all cases and this 
was one of the negative ones, but I 
was able to deflect his attention at 
times by means of a little music-box. 
I accidentally turned it on in his 
presence once and found he was 
caught in its tinkling web of sound. 
He heard no voices, stopped worry- 
ing, his features glazed to a trance. | 
found out from his family that, in 
childhood, a similar music-box had 
been taken forcibly from him and 
never returned, Disasters had piled 
up in his life until he felt persecuted 
and escaped to insanity. But the 


music-box improved his ward be- 
havior, thus helping the overworked 
staff, and might eventually lead him 
to more harmonious paths. 

Elmer B was a manic-depressive. 
He was typical of this state in his 
furious ecstasy alternating with mor- 
bid depression. For weeks he would 
shout and scream imprecations, leap 
about, tear his clothing. Then sud- 
denly he sat dejected and forlorn in 
a corner for extended periods and 
would be unable to co-operate with 
doctors or nurses. Occasionally he 
appeared lucid for a brief time; it 
was then that I would work on him. 
Through hypnosis it would be sug- 
gested to him that he thinks me his 
friend and that music would have a 
positive effect on his illness if he 
would try to co-operate when dis- 
turbed, This message was repeated 
hundreds of times over a long term 
of treatment and at last I found him 
available to me even at his worst. 
Piano would not penetrate here, nor 
organ, nor yet gongs or bells. But 
cymbals and drums did bring results. 
When he was in deep depression, I 
stood some distance away and struck 
the cymbals in strict time and rang- 
ing from pp through mp, mf, f, ff, ff. 
Then I struck them slowly and softly 
but continuously for ten minutes 
or so. 

Suddenly he would look up and 
smile and rise and walk over to me 
with a warm light in his eyes; I 
would hand him the cymbals and he 
would clash them with delight until 
the depression disappeared. 1 hen 
lucid periods of increasing length 
would follow. In his wild states I 
took to crashing through his low 
threshold of attention with increas- 
ing and ominous rolls on the snare 
drum followed by a kettle drum I 
also had at hand. He would stop 
screaming and ranting suddenly and 
listen to the military and explosive 
sounds for seconds, then go on as 
before. Over a period of months I 
lengthened his attention-span more 
and more by enlarging my drum sec 
tion with other performers. This 
treatment, in conjunction with what 
his doctors were doing, reduced the 
madness of Elmer B until he was 
released on parole. He comes back at 
stated times for further treatment, 
and may do so for the rest of his life, 
but he is no longer a raving lunatic, 
shut up forever. x 

Alice L was a hebephrenic. She 
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decorated her person with paper 
flowers, did her hair in an impossible 
fashion, tried to obtain bundles and 
packages to place around her bed 
like a fortress; she made a cape of 
newspapers and believed herself at a 
private school as a student; the psy- 
chiatrists were professors, the hospi- 
tal grounds a campus, etc. After 
weeks of observation of this case, I 
realized that the patient could be 
diverted from her mania by bird- 
calls;—she would stop dead if a bird 
sang near the window and remain so 
until it ceased its song. So I bought a 
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common bird-whistle and used it on 
her. As long as I played she was in a 
trance-like state of happiness and 
appeared perfectly normal. But I 
could get no further. So I tried vari- 
ous instruments and the gongs and 
other devices,—all without results. 
One day I used the clarinet and was 
amazed to see her appear suddenly 
quite normal, She asked for lessons 
and responded wonderfully to in- 
struction. When her attention was on 
her music, she was a perfect human; 
—at other times her mania took over. 
We found she remained in a normal 
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state even if placed in a room with 
a phonograph playing clarinet solos 
and would do rug-weaving and bas- 
ketry not otherwise possible to her. 
This patient could never live in the 
outside world, I felt, since she could 
not have there a guarantee of con- 
stant bird-clarinet sounds, but her 
behavior became better all the time, 
and when I left the institution some 
years later she was teaching painting, 
weaving and basketry to large classes 
of patients,—with, of course, her 
phonograph constantly playing bird- 
calls and clarinet solos in the im- 
mediate background. 

The above are four major cases 
where music was a definitive factor 
in recovery and | could write of 
many more along these lines, But it 
must be borne in mind that this 
therapy is in its early stages as yet 
and no one knows what immense 
areas of cure and help it may en- 
compass in future. At present, musi- 
cal therapy has a moderate number 
of released patients to its credit;— 
with enlarged facilities we may get 
more. A foothold has been obtained 
in this world of the lost and, with 
continuance and improvement in 
techniques, a new continent in the 
realm of the mind may be discov- 
ered for posterity. >>> 


Under the series title Art and Mass 
Media, the William J. Cooper Foun- 
dation will bring to the Swarthmore 
College campus in March and April 
celebrated leaders in the fields of the 
dance, music, musica! comedy, tele- 
vision, motion pictures and the nov- 
el. They will discuss the effect of 
mass media upon the artist’s work, 
underscoring such questions as the 
limitations and_ restrictions which 
mass media impose on the artist; the 
relation of popularity to artistic val- 
ue; and the possible positive effects 
of working in the media. 


> 


Famed musicians who will partici- 
pate in the 1957 program of the 
Aspen Music Festival and Music 
School will include Jennie Tourel, 
Mack Harrell, Adele Addison, Reg- 
inald Kell, Rosina Lhevinne, Phyllis 
Curtin, William Primrose, Roman 
Totenberg and Alexander Uninsky. 
Izler Solomon will return to conduct 
the Festival orchestra, and the Juil- 
liard Quartet will be the featured 
chamber music group. 
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DO IT YOURSELF! 


(Continued from page 32) 


music, NOW! Why are you hurry- 
ing? Where are you going? Are you 
so indispensable that someone else 
couldn’t step into your shoes after 
you're dead and gone? Are you ready 
to put yourself in the obituary col- 
umns, as so many of your hard-work- 
ing friends have done? And some of 
them were only in their forties! 

Relax your nervous tension by 
making music for a while before bed- 
time. Go on, fumble, make mistakes, 
but make music, no matter how in- 
expertly. Concentrate on what you’re 
playing; that will rid your mind of 
all the day’s worries. It’s a lot better 
than listening or watching, and it’s 
a much better sleep-coaxer mentally, 
physically and morally than reading 
a spine-chilling murder mystery! 

You can certainly find 15 minutes 
a day for practice and you can esily 
squeeze in one period a week for a 
lesson. 

4. “I can’t afford it.” 

If you think these are trying times, 
that’s a sign you should keep trying! 
You should be like the woman who 
met the wolf at the door and ap- 
peared the next day in a fur coat! 
You may be practicing false economy 
like the man who lost his health 
getting wealth, then lost his wealth 
regaining his health. You really have 
no excuse, for he who excuses him- 
self accuses himself. 


No Excuses 


You may say, “But I never learned 
to play when I was a child.” Now 
answer this question truthfully: Do 
you honestly believe that you no 
longer have the capacity to learn 
new things? Of course you don’t. No 
matter how little talent you may 
have, if you really want to play the 
accordion, harmonica, piano, auto- 
harp or any other instrument, you 
will make rapid progress with it. 
Many persons have the idea that the 
absolute beginner on the adult level 
is hopeless. Modern psychologists 
have proved that all kinds of new 
learnings can successfully and profit- 
ably be undertaken in adult life. 

People used to think that only the 
young could learn, but psychologists 
tell us now that although there may 
be a limit to the amount of skill an 
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older person can acquire, yet his 
learning is actually apt to go faster 
than that of a child. You’re not aim- 
ing at Carnegie Hall, so don’t think 
in terms of public performance; 
think rather of the joy a person feels 
in playing an instrument, even 
though his performance may be far 
from perfect. 

We all harbor an adventure urge 
which should be cultivated in a 
hobby which will grow with the 
years and give personal satisfaction, 
self-expression and pleasure when 
we become “really old.” The super- 


ficial, so-called exciting ‘‘pleasures”’ 
of commercialized amusement fail us 
long before we begin to feel our age. 
Whether your adventure urge is 
physical, emotional or intellectual, 
you will find that making your own 
music meets all of these needs. 
Some say that fun is like life in- 
surance,—the older you get the moie 
it costs, but just the opposite is true. 
Music lessons are an inexpensive, fas- 
cinating, sensible, healthful, easy, ed- 
ucational, popularity-building hob- 
by. Try them and prove it to your- 
self. Parents who have failed to 
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build a hobby for themselves begin 
to fasten themselves on their chil- 
dren, becoming an increasing bur- 
den to them. 

Professor Arthur Mendel, chair- 
man of the Department of Music at 
Princeton University, says, “Music is 
written primarily to be sung or 
played, and the truest appreciation 
of music comes to those who sing it 
and ‘play it, not just listen to it.” 

Bruno Walter, the great conduc- 
tor, now eighty, says, “I am sure that 
music has a juvenating—not a re- 
juvenating—effect on man. I know it 


from daily experience . . . Often I 
begin a rehearsal feeling tired. But 
after five minutes of MUSIC-MAK- 
ING Iam... going full blast. It is 
no credit to me—it is the power of 
music that does it. I am certain there 
is a fierce strength to be derived 
from making music.” 

If you are a father or mother, your 
playing an instrument will create 
within your family (1) co-operation, 
(2) good-natured rivalry, (3) mutual 
admiration and respect, (4) mutual 


assistance and (5) closer family re- 


lationships in general. 
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A novelty march for 3 percussion players, 
using 2 snare drums, 2 bass drums, cymbals 
and marching machine. 
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If you answer YES to the follow- 
ing questions you are musical, you 
have a discriminating ear and you 
have talent that should be devel- 
oped. (1) Does it irritate you when 
your child plays a wrong note? (2) Is 
there something about your child’s 
playing that doesn’t sound just right 
to you and you do think you know 
how it should sound? Of course both 
your answers are YES, 

More questions: (1) Does your 
child resent criticism or suggestions 
from you? Yes? Then he obviously 
has no respect for your judgment. 
(2) Do you disapprove of the man- 
ner in which he practices? Do you 
think he doesn’t apply himself, that 
he doesn’t concentrate or practice 
long enough? Then it’s your duty to 
show him how and why—and show 
him with at least a semblance of au- 
thority through the knowledge 
which you can gain in a short time 
and with little effort when YOU 


start to take lessons from H/S teach- 
er. Stop giving your children advice; 
give them competition. 


You Learn Too 


You can entirely eliminate every 
complaint you hold against your 
children by taking music lessons 
yourself. Then watch Jimmy and 
Janie start taking an active interest, 
not only in your practicing, but in 
their own practicing. Prove to them 
that you are serious about learning 
to play and make an honest effort to 
learn. Give your youngsters the joy 
and satisfaction of helping you with 
your practice; bolster their self-con- 
fidence by asking their advice once 
in a while. You'll begin to appreciate 
their playing and they'll begin to 
respect your judgment. 

Just because Jimmy and Janie 
have a head start and play better 
than you is no reason for you to feel 
defeated before you start. Go to their 
teacher and expose your ignorance. 
Don’t waste precious lesson minutes 
by asking too many questions at first, 
just do as you’re told to do—wait 
until you know enough to ask ques- 
tions. You'll be there to learn to play 
and you will play! You'll make real 
music the first lesson and you'll enjoy 
it so much you won’t want to stop. 
Don’t worry about practicing; 15 or 
20 minutes a day is enough for an 
adult and (remember this) unless 
your children are very far advanced, 
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you, an adult, will learn to play al- 
most twice as well in half the time 
it took them to learn. Think that 
over! Come on! Be a sport! Take just 
one lesson! Try! 
- You have a wonderful opportunity 
to develop a hobby for yourself and 
to grow up in music with your chil- 
dren. You can be a conscientious 
parent, thoughtful, watchful, progres- 
sive, alert and high-principled. Keep 
your family closer together, more 
happily together by occupying your 
spare minutes making music which 
will keep the whole family interested. 
Do this and soon you will be pals 
with your children; they’ll take you 
into their confidence. In your pres- 





GERMAN CLASSICISTS 
(Continued from page 11) 


monumental advance in 
culture took place from 
that time on! Today the greatest 
Beethoven conductors in the world 
are pursuing their labors in Amer- 
ica and five or six hundred college 
and university orchestras interpret 
his works in thoroughly respectable 
performances. America preserves nu- 
merous Beethoven autographs and 
relics. One may say that Mozart and 
Beethoven are the most popular 
composers in the United States. 
Finally, we should emphasize 
America’s greatest contribution to 
Beethoven culture. The definitive 
and so far unexcelled Beethoven 
biography was written by an Ameri- 
can, Alexander Wheeler Thayer 
(1817-1897). He was American con- 
sul in Vienna and Trieste and dedi- 
cated much of his life to a profound 
and devoted research into the life of 
the great composer, All succeeding 
books on Beethoven are obligated to 
the magnificent work of this unique 
Beethoven enthusiast. The _ bio- 
graphy, originally written in English, 
but published in the “original 
version” in German, was later re- 
translated into English by Henry E. 
Krehbiel. In the accomplishment 
of this superhuman task, Thayer 
demonstrates the kind of spirituality 
ff:ndamental to the American philos- 
ophy of success: the job must be 
done! He is a true symbol of that 
American enthusiasm for music 
which is unequalled anywhere in 


the world today. >>> 


What a 
Beethoven 
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ence they'll be happy and free, not 
restrained and suppressed. You can 
stop wondering what they do in the 
free hours they spend away from 
home for they’ll be satisfied to spend 
that free time at home;—they won't 
be restless, constantly seeking outside 
diversions. 

Take music lessons yourself. Give 
them a good try. You'll find them 
the perfect remedy for all the musical 
and domestic ills of any family. 


When a family gets together making 
its own music, there can be no Ais- 
harmony, 


no matter how many 


Is 





lis and its environs. 


the field today . 


| stimulation from working with him. 





to do so. 


to the appropriate section 


enunciation 


@ How to choose effective and appropriate choral literature 
there'll be 
your own personal choral group problems. 


\ [PETER J. WILHOUSKY 1957 MASTER CLASS I 
| Dept. 35-C, 165 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. || 


In addition, 


| 
| 
| Fill out this | 
| registration | 
|| formand | 
| mail today! | 
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STREET AND NO. 
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my or Visalia Planning / i) 
COME TO NEW YORK FOR 
SUMMER FUN AND STUDY! 


PETER J. WILHOUSKY 


1957 MASTER CLASS 
IN CHORAL CONDUCTING 


| July 8-12 at the famous Carl Fischer Concert Hall 

(air conditioned for your comfort) 

| By popular demand, Mr. Wilhousky will hold his Fifth Annual Master 
Class in Choral Conducting in New York City. Here is your opportunity to 
attend one of the most enthusiastically received choral sessions in the coun- 
try and while here avail yourself of all the attractions of the great metropo- 


5 Days — Fifteen Hours— 10 A.M.-1 P.M. — $30.00 | 


Mr. Wilhousky is recognized as one of the greatest Choral Technicians in 
| . . an authority on public school music, editor and arranger 
|| of choral literature, distinguished conductor of professional and amateut 
|| choruses. You will receive a tremendous amount of lasting inspiration and 


This is the only Wilhousky Class to be given in the East during the summer 
of 1957. To be sure of a reservation, write at once and tell your friends 


| 
IMPORTANT POINTS TO BE COVERED | 


How to generate enthusiasm and produce the desire to sing I 

How to make the students feel and understand the emotional signifi- 

cance and rhythmical structure of the composition 

e How to analyze the vocal possibilities of each student and assign him | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


How to teach the students to sing without physical effort or strain, | 
to always produce a beautiful tone and develop clear and natural | 


1 desire to enroll in the Master Class in Choral Conducting to be 
held July 8-12 (Monday thru Friday). | am sending a check (or 
Money Order) herewith. 

(] $30.00 for the entire week of compact sessions. 

(_] $10.00 deposit; balance to be paid by me in person. 


(Please make checks payable to WILHOUSKY MASTER CLASS) | 
| 
} 
! 
| 


wrong notes are played! 

It has been said that age is some- 
thing that can be measured by the 
degree of pain a person feels when 
he comes into contact with a new 
idea. Nobody advances any further 
than his prejudices permit. Stop 
building “dungeons in the air’;— 
your glass is half full, not half empty. 

Did I hear you say, “I'll try any- 
thing once’? Bravo for you, that’s 
the spirit. Hop to it NOW. Get go- 
ing! Make that appointment for your 
first lesson NOW. Learn to DO IT 
YOURSELF. >>> 


Attend the 


=== — 
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LITERATURE ... Ye 
we 
WRITE TODAY! 

Find out why the 
nation's top «accor- 
dionists inevitably 
choose DIRECTONE* 

for top performance! 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pot. OFf., Itely, Germeny 
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DEPT. A-357 
601 W. 26th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
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CONCERNING 


VOICE 


PHYSIOLOGY 


(Continued from page 40) 


advise the teacher on the “placing” 
of the voice. He does this against the 
background of the recognizable size, 
shape and physiological condition of 
the different elements of the vocal 
organs. 

In many years of experience I have 
advised a great number of singing- 
teachers as to the “placing” of their 
pupil’s voices, based on anatomical 
and physiological observations. So- 
pranos and tenors have short vocal 
cords and they themselves tend to 
be short-bodied and stoutish. 

It doesn’t mean that someone with 
long vocal cords could not become 
a tenor or soprano; it is just that the 
long-cord singer must concentrate 
on the vibration of a limited part of 
the vocal cords. This involves a 
greater effort in producing the voice. 
It’s tiring, and makes for physiologi- 
cal difficulties. 


Length of Cords 


Voices of lower pitch, as in basses 
and contraltos, are produced by 
longer narrower vocal cords. I recall 
the case of a well-known singer who 
is a natural baritone but misplaced 
as a tenor. What happened was that 
in the singer’s youth his choir master 
ordered him into the baritone sec- 
tion. He has stayed there ever since. 

In such cases no great harm is 
done. But that cannot be said for a 
baritone misplaced as a tenor. 

A famous mezzo-soprano was 
wrongly placed because she had a 
condition of chronic catarrh, She 
performs successfully as a soprano, 
but her art is a great strain on her. 
Sooner or later she will suffer 
through this. Singing, to a properly 
“placed” singer, should be, and is, a 
relaxation. 

There are hazards beyond those of 
incorrect voice “placing.’” One pre- 
valent one is the so-called teacher 
who claims a new or revolutionary 
production method of his or her own, 

Actually, there are only two meth- 
ods—the good and the bad, Bad 
teaching worsens a neglected ailment, 
causes temperamental indispositions, 
explains a mysterious loss of voice 
and progressive functional disorders 
of the voice. 

One would think that a retired 
singer, with a first rate voice and a 


successful career, would be invalu- 
ably good as a teacher. But, in my 
opinion, it doesn’t follow; they may 
not be at all well equipped to teach. 
and especially in “placing” a pupil’s 
voice. Singing-teachers should be pro- 
fessionally qualified persons. 

Singers are both born and made. 
A singer may be “a natural.” His 
talent is so powerful and his equip- 
ment so exceptional—Caruso, Chalia- 
pin, Melba and Gigli are cases in 
point—that no teacher could spoil 
or misplace their voices. But these 
are the rare exceptions, and I speak 
of the 999 out of every 1,000 persons 
with singing voices. 

The latter are the thousands of 
males and females endowed by 
nature with anything from good 
to outstandingly excellent ‘singing 
voices; and I’d say that such natural 
singers can double or treble the qual- 
ity, pitch and power of their voices 
by a proper scientific approach to 
the development of their enviable 


gilt. DDD 


A 1957 innovation at Ravinia will 
be the re-opening of its Theatre 
Building, where chamber music con- 
certs, motion piciures, lectures, art 
symposia and dramatic readings will 
be held. 
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NOW YOU CAN PLAYA 


HOHNER Harmonica 
the very first day! 









You can be more popular—more important—have 
more fun-—because when you play a harmonica 
you’re in demand—to help make a party go. 






Dr. Sigmund Spaeth's 
New Easy Method 







Shows You How 









Hohner Harmonicas are real instruments—with long- 
lasting, precision-tuned metal reeds, like a fine organ, 
producing beautiful, full rich tones—and they 
are accurately hand-tuned “to the last vibra- 
tion,” training your ear to correct pitch. 


Easy as 1-2-3 to play. You don’t have to know 
music. Dr. Spaeth’s simple diagrams show 
you exactly what to do—you can’t go wrong! 
In a few days you should be playing no 
less than 34 melodies! 
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THE VIOLIN 
HELPS THE VOICE 


(Continued from page 18) 


out using my voice. After all, if a 
string gets ragged and breaks, one 
can replace it, but when the vocal 
cords are over-used, only long rest 
can restore their normal tension and 
resiliency. 

As most vocal students never think 
of music until they are grown, many 
lack basic musical training, so again 
I apply Sevcik’s training. I break 
rhythm down to the smallest denomi- 
nator, until time values are estab- 
lished. Then strong and weak beats 
are emphasized, as well as the study 
of text and dynamics. 

Patience is needed, plus the ability 
to judge when a pupil should leave 
a problem of technic and approach it 
through new exercises and new pieces. 
This Sevcik repeatedly. stressed, 

One last point: On an instrument, 
one can practice a group of notes for 
an hour, but the voice is not so con- 
stituted and one must learn to think 
more and use the voice less. Another 
precept which has been of great 
value was the statement to sing ppp 
seldom and to be equally frugal with 
ff. One should use the singing voice 
as a well modulated speaking voice 
and surprise the listener with ex- 
treme dynamics, 

After all, we cannot all become 
stars, but if we learn the right ap- 
proach to study in an art, we can 
enjoy ourselves and spare our friends. 
To quote from The Memoirs of 
Hadrian: ‘“There are few who can- 
not be made to learn reasonably 
well. Our great mistake is to try to 
exact from each person virtues which 
he does not possess and to neglect the 
cultivation of those he has.” 

My aim remains to cultivate those 
talents which the aspirant possesses. 


The court of the Imperial Castle 
in Nuremberg, Germany, will be the 
scene of summer concerts, scheduled 
to begin in late May. Symphonic 
offerings, provided by the Franconian 
State Symphony Orchestra, will alter- 
nate with various chamber music 
and choir concerts as well as operatic 
performances, including the works 
of Orff, Von Einem and Dallapic- 
cola. For detailed information, con- 
sult Stephen Goerl Associates, Inc., 
18 E. 43 Street, New York City. 
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EXCITING SINGING! 


EXCITING RHYTHM 
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CALYPSO! 


For Mixed Voices—SATB 


MORRISSEY 


‘SINGERS 


ww ww we we rr rrr re 
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Authentic Calypso Arrangements 


Put a "zing" into your choral singing 
with interesting, rollicking calypsos 
featured by Belafonte, Blind Blake, 
etc., including Hold ‘Em Joe, Jump 
In The Line, Freckled Face Sara Jane, 
Pretty Boy (Pretty Girl), Mark Twain, 
many others. 


Send for circular 


1.00 
° 


| MORRISSEY | 


FOR BAND: 


JOHN J. MORRISSEY'S 
FIRST COLLECTION 
CONCERT MUSIC 

FOR JUNIOR BANDS 


d content. 
Contents 


OVERTURE 
WALTZE MODERNE 
CHORALE FOR BRASS 
AMERICAN POLKA 
SCHERZO FOR WOODWINDS 
SAMEALITA 


(featuring the percussion) 


GRAND MARCH 


Full Band Instrumentation 
rts... 


FREE Ist Bb Cornet Book Available 


Visit or Write 


e@ 119 W. 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 

e 514 Browder Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 

@ 332 N. Miami Avenue 
Miami 32, Florida 

@ 6311 Yucca Street 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


oer rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr or orrorr) 


A "Big Band" Concert program for 
young bandsmen embracing a vari- 
ety of mood, tempo, color with spe- 
cial selections to feature each sec- 
tion of the ensemble. Written to 
give you the most in musical interest 


ea. .60 Conductor........1.50 
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“OPEN HOUSE” 


Discover your dealer's newest music 
publications especially designed for 
your particular needs — by 


HANSEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Now complete displays and music con- 
sultation at MENC meetings and at our 
depots — 


HANSEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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‘*THAT NEW BLACK MAGIC’’?— 
MULTIPLE RECORDING 


(Continued from page 16) 


recording artists have had their meas- 
ure of success in this venture also. 
Among these are Patti Page, well 
known singing artist, Eddie Miller, 
who long ago recorded himself as a 
male quartet, Sidney Bechet, instru- 
mental recording artist, Nelson Eddy, 
opera concert and movie star, a re- 
cording of the Bach Double Concerto 
for two violins, both played by Heif- 
etz, and several more. Although most 
of these recordings are in the popular 
field, a few have been made of seri- 
ous music, with many more to come. 
Piano duets and quartets could be 
recorded by well known artists, to 
say nothing of string quartets and 
larger ensembles. 


Volume and Timing 


‘There are two important factors to 
be remembered when recording in 
the multiple fashion and, although 
quite obvious, they are nonetheless 
most important. One of these con- 
cerns the volume of the tape re- 
corder, which should be set the very 
same as the volume of the instru- 
ment to be played with it. (Other- 
wise the resulting effect will be one 
instrument “piano” and the other 
“forte.”) The other deals with the 
timing of the number, It is impor- 
tant that the timing be exact or the 


M. Russel Goudey has been ap- 
pointed as custodian and director of 
the Alex M. Kramer Memorial Mu- 
sic Research Library. Secretary of 
the American Society of Music Ar- 
rangers and a charter member of the 
Composers Guild of America, Mr. 
Goudey is widely recognized as a 
composer, arranger, conductor, teach- 
er, lecturer, editor and writer. 


Sr 


The Minneapolis Symphony, un- 
der the direction of Antal Dorati, 
will tour the Near East and Mediter- 


ranean countries in co-operation 
with the Jnternational Exchange Pro- 
gram of the American National The- 
atre and Academy. The symphony’s 
repertoire will comprise classical and 
modern music, with a work by an 
American composer on each program. 


tape recording will sound quite slip- 
shod and “sloppy.” Of course those 
having experience in orchestral play- 
ing will not find this any obstacle. 

For best results in multiple record- 
ing, tape recorders of high fidelity 
quality are definitely the best; and 
we might go so far as to say the only 
type used should be of this standard, 
if a high-quality recording is desired. 
On mediocre tape recorders, the in- 
strument or voice taped will not 
have good quality and “presence,” 
and will sound “cheap” when com- 
pared to hi-fidelity tapes. Select tape 
recorders having a frequency re- 
sponse of 40 to 15,000 cycles per 
second, or better. The microphone 
used should also be of high quality 
or poor results will be gained on the 
best of recorders. 

To give you an idea of the possi- 
bilities of multiple recording, here is 
an experiment of my own which I 
am working on at present. This re- 
cording could be termed “improvisa- 
tions on a seashore theme,” in which 
I intend to use a tape recording of 
the sea dashing over the rocks, four 
pianos, two organs, five clarinets, a 
vibraharp, and various percussion 
effects. It will probably take the bet- 
ter part of a month to record this to 
perfection, but it will be well worth 
the time, since this type of recording | 
is far more fascinating than any I) 
have ever done. The results one can 
achieve are breath-taking, as some of 
Les Paul’s records testify. 

Multiple recording is in its infancy 
now, but with the possibilities in 
sight, today’s musicians will keep it 
developing at a tremendous pace, 
with fresh interpretations constantly 
in store for music lovers; and soon it 
will cease to be known as “modern 
black magic.” >>> 


Ss 


The Extension Division of the City 
College School of General Studies in 
New York City offers thirteen 12- 
week evening music courses, with 
classes beginning the week of March 
4th. Classes will be held in opera 
enioyment, introduction to great mu- 
sic, sight reading, choral singing, folk 
singing, voice culture, recorder play- 
ing and guitar instruction. 
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Photo by Courtesy DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co. Greenville, Ill. 





The Wilbur de Paris Band, which 
specializes in New Orleans jazz, will 
make a one-month tour of the West 
African coast in co-operation with 
the International Exchange Program 
of the American National Theatre 
and Academy. Following appear- 
ances at Accra, where the group has 
been invited to perform at the Gold 
Coast Independence Celebration, the 
band will give concerts in Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, French West 
Africa and other countries on that 
continent’s West Coast. 


An office for assistance to Hun- 
garian refugee performers has been 
established by the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy in con- 
junction with the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, which is providing a grant 
of funds for the program’s admin- 
istration during a six-month period. 
The project is designed to help qual- 
ified professional artists from the 
fields of music, dance and drama 
now arriving in this country to ori- 
ent themselves in the American en- 
tertainment world, Marcella Cisney, 
theatre and TV_producer-director, 
will serve as project director, 
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Music for young folk— 


ALL THROUGH THE YEAR 
New and much-needed material for kindergarten—songs, ryth- 
mic activities, singing games. Small folk love it! Price $1.50 


RIME RHYTHM AND SONG 
An up-to-the-minute primary song book with the child's own 
interests as the subject matter. Price $1.50 


FATHER HEAR THY CHILDREN SING 
Fills a long-felt need. Provides sacred songs for the young child 
in his language, about a world he knows. Price $1.50 


SONGS CHILDREN SING 
150 favorites arranged in modern guise—nursery, folk, patriotic 
and traditional! songs, lullabies, carols and hymns. Price 60 cents 








Publishers of Better Music 
PARK AVE. AT SIXTH ST., MINNEAPOLIS 15 











Cultural Travel Tours 
MUSICAL FESTIVALS PREMIERE—Europe 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, Chairman 
COLLEGIATE MUSICAL SUMMER 
June 20-Aug. 12; 7 countries. 
Other musical tours available. Write for free 
brochures to Dr. Frederick Ingvoldstad, Dir. 


The Cultural Travel Council 
Dept. MJ, 441 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Write to MUSIC JOURNAL 
for Suggestions as to 


MUSIC FESTIVAL TOURS 
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AMAZING 
FLEXIBILITY 


La Chapelle Clarinets are strikingly 
rich-toned, responsive instruments 
made to rigid specifications by Euro- 
pean mastercraftsmen...Available in 
Grenadilla Wood, Ebonite and Metal 
models at prices that make them 
truly outstanding values... Guaran- 
teed to give 100% satisfaction by one 
of the world’s largest, most respected 
wholesalers... The kind of clarinet 
that deserves your investigation and 
merits your recommendation .. : 
Write for name of nearest dealer. 


TARG & DINNER INC. 
— “The Wholesale Musie Center” — 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 








A Pocket-size Reference for all Music-lovers 


THE OBSERVER'S 
BOOK OF MUSIC 


A handy, cloth-bound, pocket-size book of ref- 

erence containing information and history of 

instruments, explanations of musical terms and 

notes on the lives of the great composers, etc. 

Written by Freda Dinn, A.R.C.M., A.T.C.1. 

With over 200 illustrations by Paul Sharp. 
Only $1.25 

At all good Boo! & Music Shops 

Published by 

FREDERICK WARNE & CO., INC., NEW YORK 
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TEACHERS ARE NOT BORN 
(Continued from page 46) 


music school will make his living 
entirely by concert performances. 
Why not, in that case, give the rest 
of the pianists a chance to prepare 
for their life work? Must the whole 
curriculum be directed towards the 
needs of the isolated few? 

Since the student of today, more 
so than in the era past, is not igno- 
rant of the improbability of making 
a living as a concert artist, he is 
indicating on his conservatory appli- 
cation his interest in the teaching 
field, Also modern progressive teach- 
ers have been directing the student 
to an awareness that oustanding per- 
fectionism in repertoire pieces is not 
the only pleasure to be gained 
through music. Therefore perhaps 
even more satisfying than concert 
work might be for him the art of 
teaching. He then seeks a school that 
offers him the best program to ac- 
complish his goal. 

Let us take the case of a hypo- 
thetical student. He not only has a 
natural flair for his instrument, but 
has been well taught. His teacher is 
a man who has the unselfish interests 
of his student at heart. Although he 
realizes the boy can become as good 
as, if not a little better than, the 
average concert pianist, he does not 
encourage him to be a full-time per- 
forming musician. Yet he sees no 
reason why he should not progress 
by diligent study to the fulfillment 
of his greatest potential. Only a 
few reach the marks of Rubinstein, 
Horowitz and Serkin. Therefore the 
teacher directs his student in such a 
way that he will constantly grow as a 
performer without having any false 
illusions as to his possibilities as a 
virtuoso soloist. Beacuse of his teach- 
er’s sound wisdom, the boy makes 
the decision to attend a school where 
he can study to become a first-class 
pianist and yet take some teachers’ 
training courses so that he will be 
able to teach privately the instru- 
ment he loves to play. The school he 
finally selects offers a complete two 
year period of teachers’ training, 
comprising thirty hgurs of teaching 
each semester plus ten hours of ob- 
servation. Besides the usual course 
on the principles of piano teaching, 
there are the mandatory courses of 
“Introduction to Education’ and 


“Educational Psychology.” The first- 
year program is devoted to elemen- 
tary teaching; and the second year, 
which is actually the fourth year of 
the complete music course, to the 
intermediate and advanced grades. 
Furthermore the pedagogy of count- 
erpoint and theory are also offered. 
There is only one flaw: the school 
is situated fifteen hundred miles 
from home. His parents, because of 
limited funds for his education, de- 
cide that he must go to a local school. 
This happens to be one that offers 
only two credits in pedagogy. This 
music student, then, who aspires to 
be the best possible teacher that he 
can be, is forced into accepting a 
curriculum that falls short of his 
needs. Exactly what is his loss? On 
graduation he finds himself well 
equipped with the keys to music, but 
he does not know exactly what key- 
holes they fit. He flounders about 
until by accident or by intuition he 
develops into an acceptable teacher. 
By this time quite a few years have 
elapsed, and he still has many years 
of experimenting to do before he is 
truly convinced that he is a fine 
teacher. It will be sheer luck if he 
makes his goal. 


Making Short Cuts 


True, everyone who studies edu- 
cation cannot become an educator, 
but at least he is at once led to the 
short cuts of teaching. He can start 
his profession with confidence be- 
cause not only has he a preconceived 
notion of what he wants to accom- 
plish but he has under experienced 
guidance proved that he can make 
this notion work. 

Specifically, what can normal train- 
ing give to the young teacher? Many 
complain that their own early in- 
struction has been grossly below the 
musical standards that they find at 
college. In short, they have no con- 
ception of what these early standards 
should be. By seeing and doing what 
is right, good habits can be estab- 
lished. On the other hand, a well- 
trained pupil may have been taught 
in a highly specialized manner to fit 
his individual talents. He can hardly 
emulate this ‘career’ approach since 
it would bore the average or, even 
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more, the below-average pupil. Nor- 
mal courses will exemplify the best 
methods for all types of children. It 
also tends to eliminate old-fashioned 
bugaboos that may have accumulated 
through the years before the student 
arrives for professional study. 

Besides pedagogical helps, the nor- 
mal department gives the young stu- 
dent an opportunity to meet the 
pupils’ parents and thereby learn the 
value of pupil-parent-teacher rela- 
tionship. Through regular recital 
programs, he learns the know-how 
of preparing his students for such 
work without falling prey to nervous 
tension and foolish anxiety. He can 
later meet his parents and pupils 
with poise and assurance, for he has 
served his internship and is worthy 
of the fee he charges. 


Preparatory Work 


Is it not then the duty of music 
schools to help raise the standards of 
private teaching by adequately pre- 
paring the students that come to 
them for this professional guidance? 
When music educators fail to provide 
normal training, they are in reality 
admitting that the private teaching 
field, outside the music schools and 
college level, is in a hopeless situa- 
tion. Actually it is in a muddled 
condition, but already some private 
forces are in action to protect the 
public against the charlatanism of 
teachers who not only are ignorant 
of educational methods, but lack pro- 
fessional knowledge of their instru- 
ment. Must music educators wait 
until the public, aroused from its 
apathy, imposes strict rules of certifi- 
cation on private teachers too? Then 
the music school will have to install 
a system of training comparable to 
the public school music departments. 
But need it wait till then? The short- 
age of good teachers exists now, and 
now is the time for schools that do 
not have these normal departments 
to build up their teacher-training 
programs. The schools that have 
partial programs would do well to 
extend such programs and under no 
condition delete them. 

Unfortunately a student does not 
always pick his schools wisely, and 
too often the proximity of a school 
necessitates his attending one not of 
his choice. Actually, students should 
make it their business to enroll in 
schools where there is some normal 
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training, and should psychology not 
be required, they should also make 
it their business to include that 
course as one of their electives, or if 
necessary take such a course on their 
own. 

The private teacher does not teach 
according to a single, stereotyped 
method, but according to his stu- 
dents’ individual needs. To accom- 
plish this, a teacher must have a true 
understanding of his students, and 
such a wealth of instrumental knowl- 
edge that he can assign work suitable 
to the aptitude and personality of 
each child. The position of the com- 
munity private teacher who accepts 
pupils of all ages is comparable to 
that of the general practitioner of 
medicine. The complexities of his 
work are many, and the least his 
music course can do for him is to put 
him on the right track. 

It is definitely the moral responsi- 
bility of music schools to equip their 
students to the fullest extent for 
their future work of teaching. The 
private teaching field is an expand- 
ing one, and it is to the music schools 
that we look for well qualified future 
recruits. It is their duty not to fail 
us, for teachers are not born, they 
are made! D>D> 

The 1957 Marguerite Long and 
Jacques Thibaud International Com- 
petition, open to young pianists and 
violinists of all countries, will be 
held at the Maison Gaveau from 
June 17th-July 1. The jury will con- 
sist of French and foreign musical 
celebrities. Inquiries concerning the 
various tests and prizes as well as 
the regulations governing eligibility 
should be addressed to the Secretary 
of the Competition, 46, Rue Molli- 
tor, Paris 16, France. 


José Limon and his Dance Com- 
pany will tour Europe and the Near 
East for approximately five months, 
beginning September 1957, under 
the auspices of the American Na- 
tional Theatre anc Academy’s In- 
ternational Exchange Program. Mr. 
Limon and his troupe will appear in 
Iraq, Iran, Turkey, Lebanon, Syria, 
Yugoslavia, Israel, Greece, Italy, 
Austria, Germany, Denmark, Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, Switzerland, Spain 
and the United Kingdom. 
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A unique collection of favorite group songs 
designed for pleasure, practice and per- 
formance in the Elementary Grades and 
Junior High School. As indicated in the title, 
all selections have been arranged in keys 
suitable for unison singing; however, simple 
harmonic ports and rhythmic figurations 
have been added in effective places for 
optional use. Where the harmony of a song 
is simple, chord indications for autoharp, 
guitar and other fretted instruments have 
also been added. 


Contents 


A-TISKET A-TASKET 
DOODLE DOO DOO 
I’M ALWAYS CHASING RAINBOWS 
IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN 
JA-DA 
LEANIN’ ON THE OLE TOP RAIL 
MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER 


MY LITTLE GRASS SHACK IN 
KEALAKEKUA HAWAII 


THIRTY-TWO FEET AND 
EIGHT LITTLE TAILS 


TI-PI-TIN 


"WAY DOWN YONDER IN THE 
PAW PAW PATCH 


WHERE IN THE WORLD 
(But In America) 


Price 75¢ 












THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Robbins 
Leo Feist, Inc. @ Mil 
799 Seventh Avenue ®@ 


Sales Agent for Music Corporation 





ler Music Corporation 
New York 19, N.Y 
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WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 
OF EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 


GORDON MUSIC COMPANY 


Beverly Hills, California 








alll-StringS 


A Basic Method by George Best 
Full Score FREE to string teachers on request 
VARITONE, INC., 545 Sth Ave., N.Y. 17 





CHORD DICTIONARY 


Standard reference for students, teachers 
and arrangers. Order direct from pub 
lisher or from your dealer. Price — $1.00 


HARTMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


19318 BASELINE RD., GLENDORA, CALIF. 
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H re) | R Newest colorfast fabrics 
Cc ES available. Write for 
ROB Catalog A59 

E.R. MOORE CoO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y 
932 Dokin St., Chicago 13, lil 











16.1 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif 
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ANOTHER POPULAR GUITARIST IN THE... 






Gibson GALLERY OF STARS 


JUST AS UP AND COMING GUITARISTS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY CHOOSE GIBSON 
FOR THEIR GUITAR SO DOES POPULAR BILL 
HALEY WHO RECOMMENDS THAT YOU SEE 
THE MAGNIFICENT GIBSON LINE AT YOUR 


LOCAL DEALER. 
BILL HALEY 


and his Comets 


(J 
fibsog ,w. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


(Continued from page 5) 


through Mrs. Charles Pardee, 909 
Lakeside Place, Chicago. 


> 


Southern Illinois University’s Sec- 
ond Annual Festival of Fine Arts, 
beginning March 3lst and running 
for two weeks, will feature the world 
premié¢re performance of Elie Sieg- 
meister’s second violin sonata. Other 
major attractions will be a recital of 
medieval and renaissance music by 
Suzanne Bloch, a production of Ib- 
sen’s Peer Gynt by the Canadian 
Players of Stratford, Ontario, and a 
lecture-recital by Boris Goldovsky. 
Admission to these and other Festival 
events will be free. 


The National Association of 
Schools of Music recently granted 
associate memberships to Arkansas 
State College, Mississippi College, 
Oklahoma College, the University of 
Idaho, Ohio’s Heidelberg College 
and Arkansas’ Ouachita Baptist Col- 
lege. Promoted from associate to full 
memberships’ were the University of 
South Dakota, the University of 
Utah, North Carolina’s Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Alabama's 
Howard College, Louisiana’s Mc- 
Neese State College, Missouri’s 
Washington University and the State 
College of Virginia. 


LADY NICOTINE 


The female novelist George Sand 

Seems always to have had on hand 

Those fat cigars she so much cher- 
ished! 

We might have had some more 
Etudes, 

Mazurkas, Nocturnes and Preludes 

li ailing Chopin hadn’t perished . . . 

He coughed, composed, his Muse 
invoking; 

She wrote and dozed, then went on 
smoking. 


CHARLEs S, ADELMAN 
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SHAWL COLLAR JACKETS 
Red, Powder Blue, Gray, 
Royal Blue, Rust, Gold, Pink, ” 
White . . . easy fitting .. . 
fully lined. 

SAXONY CLOTHES 
198 CANAL ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 





The Street Musicians — Peterson’s Magazine, 1870 






TARTAN 
PLAID JACKETS 






Authentic tartans; 
basic colors: Red, 
Blue, Gray, 
Green . . . new 
slim lapels ... 
“New Elegant 
Look*’ 


ov 318" 


FOR BANDS AND ‘GLEE-CEUBS 
DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 






















STRIPED 
BLAZERS 






Classic Blazer, 
2, 3 or 4 Button 
... Patch or flap 
pockets...also in 
Plaids 


Solids. $22 0 




















JAZZ 


HEIR eyes half-closed, as in 
a trance— 
To noise of drum and saxophone 
And blaring instruments they dance; 
With wails and squeaks in mono- 
tone, 


To noise of drum and saxophone, 

To music blue and sometimes gay, 
With wails and squeaks in monotone 
The dancers while the hours away. 


lo music blue and sometimes gay, 

Weird echoes of the jungle’s cry, 

Ihe dancers while the hours away 

To notes that crash and shriek and 
sigh. 


Weird echoes of the jungle’s cry 

With rhythms of the tom-tom’s beat, 

To notes that crash and shriek and 
sigh, 

Forward they go and then retreat. 


With rhythms of the tom-tom’s beat 
To war-calls of a savage race, 
Forward they go and then retreat, 
Revolving in the crowded space. 
To war-calls of a savage race 

And blaring instruments they dance, 
Revolving in the crowded space, 
Their eyes half-closed as in a trance. 


—MasBEL LYOn 
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ve Mat Mouthpiece 


ve yet dyr@bte and n-warping 


vader high tempe: 
tee 4 


Rudolph Serkin * Herman Busch ¢ Alexander Schneider 


study and perform chamber music on a Vermont hilltop 


with colleagues and advanced students in family style = 


new Teachers’ course in French Woodwind Style & Tone by 


new Singers’ course: Chamber Music for Instruments & Voice 


— 
grants-in-aid for ensemble talent — June 29 to Aug. 26, 1957 \\\ 


inquiry invited: 
















@ Set up 
Speedily 
@ Toke down 
Instantly 

j I} eStore 
Compactly 


a @ Shoper- Cut 
(rounded) 
< | Edges 
. @ ALL-BOLTED 


lf 
ovo Chorus Risers 


Custom-built for any size chorus or stage. Ideal for 
concerts ... rehearsals... stage shows ... and trips. 
Write today. 


















under Martial Singher 





Marlboro Music, Marlboro, Vermont Wenger Music Equipment Co 





25 Wenger Bldg., tonna, Minn. 





You need this Reed Instrument mouthpiece Guide, a 12-page booklet listing 
172 Woodwind facings with plete specificati Contains tips on care 
and selection of mouthpiece—plus a helpful transposition chart. Ask your 





dealer or write today. ' 
Dept. A-357, 601 West 26th St., New York 1, New York FREE! 
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CLASSROOM MUSIC CAN BE ALIVE! 
(Continued from page 44) 


Now that our bulletin board was 
filled with clippings and pictures, the 
boys and girls were quite enthusiastic 
over the idea of a trip to Carnegie 
Hall for a special “children’s con- 
cert.” The children went in official 
class groups and enjoyed themselves 
immensely. Another highlight of the 
year was a trip that a group of chil- 
dren made to the Radio City Music 
Hall. Still others were taken on the 
guided tours that are offered by radio 
and television networks. 

I then had the opportunity to ad- 
dress the Parents’ Group on the aims 
of the music program in the school. 
This gave me the opportunity to tell 
the parents the less obvious benefits 
that were to be derived from a musi- 
cal education. The importance of 
developing hobbies was pointed out, 
as well as how important these in- 
terests were to the child in later life. 
The parents were urged to encourage 
their children’s continued interest in 
music education and to expose them 
to as many musical experiences as 
possible. 

Still another musical experience 
was made available to the children 
when the directors of the local Com- 


munity Concert Association sent com- 
plimentary season tickets for their 
series. The children were permitted 
to use these tickets provided that 
they report their experiences to the 
class. The response from the boys 
and girls has been overwhelming. 

The results of this over-all pro- 
gram have been many. Needless to 
say, through these varied activities, 
music became alive. Vibrantly so! 
Still more important were the results 
attained for the children. The boys 
and girls became aware that news- 
papers and magazines had more than 
just comics between the covers. They 
were also able to enjoy the satisfac- 
tion that can only be derived from 
creativity, which was expressed in 
scrap-books, bulletin boards and 
“extemporaneous” speaking. Finally, 
and most important of all, is that 
the children saw at first hand the 
things that they heard and read 
about. They saw that these things 
were actually happening outside the 
walls of their classrooms. 

For these children music is not 
only alive. It is now a part of their 
own lives, and they enjoy living 


it! >>> 





The Casting of a Carillon Bell 
—Photo by Courtesy National Cash Register Company 
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a Et miss... 


NATURAL SINGING and 


EXPRESSIVE CONDUCTING 
PAUL W. PETERSON 

This timely textbook, by the Head 
of the Voice Department at Salem 
College, acquaints the reader with 
the fundamental principles of good 
singing, offers an introduction to ad- 
vanced vocal techniques, and includes 
a section on choral conducting. In- 
cluded is an extensive graded list of 
solos and anthems for voice students 
and choir directors. 


156 Pages 
JOHN F. BLAIR, Publisher 


404 First National Bank Building 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


4444444444444 4444 
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$3.50 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL 
: SALEM COLLEGE 


SUMMER CHOIR SCHOOL} 


‘ 








$ SITUATED IN THE BEAUTIFUL AND 
@ HISTORIC MORAVIAN CENTER OF 
OLD SALEM, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


JUNE 10-15 
— CHURCH CHOIR — 


Directors * Organists * Singers ; 





; For further information write: 


PAUL W. PETERSON P 
SALEM COLLEGE : 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina ’ 
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All Gershwin Program 


Carnegie Hall — New York 
Saturday, March 9, 1957, 8:30 P.M 


MORTON GOULD 


conducting the 














Symphony of the Air 
EARL WILD, pianist 
CAMILLA WILLIAMS, soprano 
EUGENE BRICE, baritone 
featuring a special “PORGY AND BESS” 
concert with a chorus of 30 voices, 
Charles N. Smith, director. 


> SPONSORED BY 


GEORGE GERSHWIN MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 
55 W. 42nd St., New York 36, New York 





Tickets available at Carnegie Hall box office 2 
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FROM OUR READERS 








GET a great deal from the Music 
Journal to help me in my teach- 
ing. There are some articles that 1 
would like to share with my students, 
I wonder if I could obtain permis- 
sion to reprint (on an office duplica- 
tor) some of the articles found in 
Music Journal. I believe the baseball 
and football articles about music 
would be especially valuable in my 
work. Occasionally a poem or an 
anecdote would be useful, too. 
Would you let me know the rules 
governing such a procedure? Thank 
you, 
—Dale Soucek, 
David City, Nebraska 


(Permission granted. ED.) 


UT of curiosity I purchased a 
copy of the February issue of 
Music Journal the other day. I found 
it a most stimulating and inspiring 
journal for my work as a private 
studio teacher of piano, piano peda- 
gogy and theoretical subjects. Its cov- 
ering of all fields of music study, in 
and out of schools, with emphasis on 
their cross relations, gives a very 
broad picture of music study in 
America. Music Journal should prove 
a help in bringing teachers together 
in quest of answers to problems that 
constantly confront them in their 
rounds of giving lessons. Enclosed 
is my money order for a year’s sub- 
scription. 
—Bernard Kirshbaum, 
Flushing, N. Y. 


> 


fees fine Music Journal arrived, 
and last night I glanced through 
it to realize what a truly remarkable 
magazine it is, every article of vital 
interest, informative, instructive—I 
believe without equal anywhere in 
the world. ... My only regret is that 
it arrived too late for my sister to 
see; she would have rejoiced as I do 
in its departure from the usual trend, 
launching into new fields so sadly 
and long since needed. 


—Ottilie Sutro, 
Baltimore, Mad. 
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AVING read the article by Ed- 
win W. Jones in the January is- 
sue, I wish to offer my objections to 
some of his advice for band directors 
to make more money. He quotes from 
a veteran band leader who said, 
“The easiest and quickest way to add 
to your income is to give private 
lessons.”” Another agreed and said, 
“and there is no overhead to pay.” 
Another added, “You can give them 
at school where you don’t need to 
pay for light and heat.” 

Now, the first question I want to 
ask Mr. Jones is “Whose taxes have 
helped to build our public schools, 
and also whose taxes are paying for 
the upkeep of those schools?” Surely 
it is the private teacher, his relatives 
and friends, together with all other 
taxpayers, whose taxes are used not 
only to keep the school buildings in 
repair, but also for the salaries of all 
the teachers including the bandmas- 
ters. To use public schools for pri- 
vate enterprises of any kind is not 
legitimate and unfair competition to 
the private teacher who is often com- 
pelled to pay high rent for a suitable 
studio plus light, insurance on a 
piano and other instruments and 
furniture. Moreover, he is paying an 
indirect tax when he pays his rent to 
the landlord, whose taxes also help 
to pay the salaries of the band lead- 


ers. If the band leaders feel they are 
underpaid, why don’t they get to- 
gether and demand better salaries? 
They would do themselves more 
good than competing illegitimately 
in the private music teachers’ pro- 
fession and thereby jeopardizing 
their income. 
—John Surbeck, 
Hancock, Mich. 
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ON MAKING MUSIC 


] HERE is a strong affinity 
between 
Piano keys and supple-fingered hands, 


Each one receptive, taking the 
commands 

Ot higher sources for each song rou- 
tine. 


In glory, we can only hope to please 
As much as those that dance upon 

the keys. 
—MILDRED FIELDER 


> 


The Jaqua Company of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has prepared a spe- 
cial movie for the Conn Band In- 
strument Division, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Its subject matter is of direct interest 
to those who are concerned with the 
training and guidance of young 
American band players, to those 
who pursue music as a hobby and to 
those who are professional musicians. 
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Three things make a choral program worth the tremendous effort you put into it... your 
satisfaction as a teacher and musical director that you have given part of yourself to your 
singers and your audience . . . the singers’ feeling that they have lived through a meaningful 
and enjoyable experience . . . an audience that demonstrates beyond a doubt that they were 
glad they came! 

The presentation of memorable programs has been made easier this Spring. Shawnee Press 
has published a new 16 page Spring Planning Guide that is chock full of stimulating new 
suggestions to prime the pump of your own creativity. In it you'll find five complete program 
outlines offering variety, contrast, and change-of-pace, all within a unifying framework. 
You'll find programs for many occasions, for various types of groups and voices. 





To receive a free copy of 5 H 

this exciting folder for your- i SHAWNEE PRESS, INC. ‘ 

self or for choral director . Delaware Water Gap, Penna. . 

friends, list their names below. a Please send your complete, new Spring Planning Guide to: ’ 
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a} Absitions on the 
Olds Tenor Trombone 
with F attachment 


the most . 
versatile trombone 


... says Eddie Bert 
famous Recording Artist and Teacher 


© Notice the tremendous scope possible in trom- 
© bone technique through the use of the F at- 
tachment. Use it for lead, bass trombone, small 
group work or anything else you want. Maybe 
that’s why more and more trombone players 
are turning to Olds. Whether you’re a profes- 
sional or a professional-to-be, you'll find you 
get much, much more out of the Olds tenor 
trombone with F attachment! 






I use it exclusively! ... Eddie Bert 
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~ = about Eddie: 
ms O Trombone, quintet and brass teacher to pro- 
no a fessionals. A popular recording artist with 
mas Stan Kenton, Woody Herman, Benny Goodman, 
wat Charlie Barnet, Les Elgart, Red Norvo and 
— : other big names you know. Also has six albums 
om MV 2S of his own. His recording with the Metronome 
2 ~=Z& All-Star Winners will be released this year. 
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OLDS S 


F. E. Olds & Son, Fullerton, California 


Brass and Woodwind Instruments 











